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Standing o’er Somma’s crater, long extinct, 

It was a sight not easily forgot, 

The gorgeous sunset of that beauteous eve. 
The plains below where poured the fatal tide, 
With disinterr'd Pompeii's roofless halls, 

And4 sloping vineyards all in sombre shade ; 
While the jagg'd heights of Mount St. Angelo, 
Castela Mare and Sorrento’s cliffs, 

Were lighted up by all those lingering beams, 
Which concentrate théir lustre at the last 

‘To shed a heavenly halo o'er the scene. 

And when dark night had gently cast her veil 
O'er Naples. and its tranquil bay and sheres ; 
When one by one the modest stars peep'd forth, 
And gemmed the sky in one bright diadem ; 
Twas strange to see the fissures wide and deep, 
And caverns glowing with perpetual fire, 
Seeming, as viewed above, like tortuvus streams, 
‘Winding their way amidst the crater’s sides. 


SONNET TO GREECE. 


Oh hallowed clime in former days, 

Here science in bright effulgence shone, 
And music spoke the tuneful lays 

Of Pindar and Anacreon. 
These fade like all the world gives : 

Like Troy of which old Homer sung— 
But, Greece, thy glory for ever lives 

In the laurels of Leuctra and Marathon. 
These migh y rains—Oh Phidias, these 

Are monuments of thy glorious dead : 
Perchance., they heard Demosthenes 

Pour vocal thunders on a Philip’s head. 

Thy beauties, Greece, are faded, nought is left thee, 
~SSeve meuldering rins—thy virtue’s mutability. 


RE 


JOE SIMS; A GALLEY YARN. 


TOLD BY BILL BUCKLE, CAPTAIN’S COXSWAIN. 
[The following pathetic story we have had on hand some time, but it is too 
excellent to be * too iate” founded asic is, moreover, on fact. ] 
The Ariadne was as fine a barkey as ever seaman set foot aboard on. Her 
masts taper’d away like a lady's sigh, every rope taut as a harpstring, sails 
furl’d smooth in the bent as the pedding of a maiden’s bustle. She mounted 
eight-an’-twenty long eighteens on her main-deck, ‘sides two Long Tom's bow- 
chasers in ber bridles. She was none o’ your round-starn galliot goose-rump 
cralt, like the new-fangle fiddle-cases gs um launches now-a-days. Her quar- 
ter galleries glitter’d with red Coopids and golding flower-pots, ’sted o’ being 
shav’d off like a hen's transum, with all the feathers blown away. Then, eyes- 
an-limbs, what a glorious figger head! Talk o’ your Goddesses, your Duch- 
eeses, an’ your Weanusses! The best on ‘um couldn’: show a candle to the 
bootiful busk of Ariadne, witha crown on her head fit for a Queen to wear, 
an’ a coral necklace hanging over a pair 0’ cat-heads, that might a tempted a 
methodist parson, or an angel itself. Three hundred prime fellars danc’d on 
the decks. None o’ yoor sour-grout teetotal bible-society skillygallees, but 
honest lads, fit to rob a ehurch, who stuck to the grog whi!st they could see a 
hole in the main hatchway gratin’. Oh! it was a proud sight, messmated, to 
see her sailin’ out of Porchmouth harbour, rigg’d all a tanto, stunsails low an’ 
aloft, Captain upon the hammock cloth, band playin’ ‘ Off she goes,” and the 
famperts cover'd with petticoats, al] wishin' good luck to the saucy Ariadne — 
God bless their pritty eyes, many on um were water-logg’d with brinny tears. 
Sally Rose wav'd a new bandana at Joe Sims, while our swingin’ boom swept 
syer Blockus Pint, an’ my Bet, with her two young uns, stood sniv'lin under 
Jack the Painter. Well, [ looks at ’um agin and agin, till a drop or two roll’d 
over my starboard cheek, but that might a bin from a puff of wind gittin into 
my we through the bow port. If no’, what signifies? Away we goes for 
St. Helvn’s, and Joe Sims never saw pis Sally or the sally-port agin; but 
avast heavin’ there, I’m runnin’ my story starn foremuss like a Lowstuff life- 
at, at’ have almoat split out the end of my yarn before I’ve properly untwist- 
the beginnin’. 
sever, mo sooner we gets outside o’ Scilly, than one precious dark night, 
whe nobody could tell the Pusser’s red nose from the copper cross-piece on 
the cabin funnel, a thunderin’ long craft shoots athaut our bows, goin’ away 
large Wi’ the wind on her starboard quarter. ‘* Up wi’ the helm,” cries our 
Skipper; “ Pipe to quarters” Eyes and limbs, what a sheevo! Well, in 
course Jog Sims, bein’ station’d aloft, goes up to stepper the topsail-sheets, 
while I clears away the foremost gun on the quarter deck, as it was my ’pinted 
duty sotodo. “Ho! ho! lar Bartimong, ho !”” sung out the stranger, which 
you must know, messmates, is the French lingo for ** Shipa-hoy!” “ Wee, 
Munseer,” cried our Skipper; ‘send a broadside into Crappo,” says he, no 
better, no wuss. Upon this we makes no more parly-voo, but goes to work 
with a will, ding-dong, hammer and tongs. There was sponge and load, prick 
an’ prime, h»ndle your matches, and blaze away! Presently I feels an infar- 
nal whack on the topo’ my truck. Who should that be but Joe Sims, as bad 
bin shot through both legs witha musket-ball, which dropt him from the out- 
side 0’ the top rim )lump upon the top o’ my tinsy brim! ‘All well it’s no 
wuss, Joey,” ead 1; “Ite broke your fall, an’ giv’n my sow-wester a @ble- 
tier pinch, but it’s quitea marcy you hada’t split my cocoa nut, comin’ down 
with @ ew after that fashion.” “Stopper over all upon your jaw-tackle,” 
said poor Joe, “ an’ give us alift down tothe doctor.” With that we carries 
him below into the gun-room. an’ I’m blow’d if there wasn’t pritty cuttin’ up 
of beef goin’ on m that Jativde. Maybaps some o’ ye ’members Tom Jinkins, 
captain o’ the afterguard! He was my tie mate in the Ariadne, and not a fel- 
lar in the barkey bad a thickeroralonger head o’ hair. Well our doctor's 
mate, bein’ blind o one eye, an scarce able to see out o” the other, goes up to 
Tom who lay stretch d like a corpse upon the imputation table, “ An’ what's 
the matter wi omy my man!” says Bolus, «A grapeshot in my starboard 
counter,” said Tom. “Let me feel your pulse,” said the doctor, takin’ hold of 
Tom's pigtail, which hung over the edge o’ the table as thick an’ as long as 
my@rm. ‘Thenclappin’ his flipper on the clue end of it, an’ winkin’ his pur- 
blind eye, the doctor shook his bead (but there wasn’t much in that), and says 
he to Tom, “* My man,” says he, * you're much weaken’d by demurrage or loss 
of blood, your pulse is down to fifty” “It’s the first time,” says Tom, “as 
ever Pheard of a pulse ina pigtail.” ‘Pigtail! you vagabone,” scream’d th 
doctor, ‘I thought as how I'd got hold o’ your wrist ” 
_ Léavin’? Joey to have the bullet distracted, in course [ goes back to my sta 
tion Presently a double-headed shot hits our Skipper amidships, an’ chops 
him asunder like a carrot. Huwsever, it’s an ill-wind that blows nobody good : 
what’s one man’s pies’n’s another man’s broth; an’ sartinly for promotior 
there’s not bin” better than bloody war an’a sickly season. Sv Abel Harvey. 
. the First Leftenant, he takes the command; an’ well they might christen him 


ew thee 


window. Why, he’d an eye like a hawk, a woice like a nightingal, an’ a heart 
like a lion! What more wou’d ye have of a British sailor! 

By-an-by Johnny Crappo’s mainmast went by the board, an’ he paid round 
off, turnin’ his tail to us, as if he meant to say w+ might kiss it if we lik'd; | 
but Harvey sends a young aid-de-scamp of a reefer along the main-deck, with 
orders to double-shot the guns, an’ we gives Munster such a dose through his 
starn-post as made fine work for the glaziers. ‘*Up wi’ the helm, an’ all 
hande for boarders!” roar’d the gallant Harvey, when crash went our bo’sprit 
through the inimy’s waist hammocks. Every Jack handled his cutlash an’ 
tommyhawk, an” away we goes like a pack o’ bull-dogs over the Frenchman’s 
taffell. Here was cut an’ come agin, sarvin’ out slops, toko for yam, slash 
right an’ left, hurrah! an’ ‘* Weave L'Umpeyroar?” Give the devil his due, 
they fit well, but it was all labour in vain What chance had the likes o’ they 
agin the Ariadne’s, led on by Abel Harvey? 

Bur I’m vawin’ out of the course, lads, so let’s bring her to a small helm 
agin. No sooner was the prize secur’d, and all the miserycorders stow'd down 
the hold, than away I goes im sarch o’ Joe Sims. ~ Tip us your flipper, bo,” 
says Juey ; ‘it’s true they've rather mislisted my dancin’ in this here skrim- 
mage; but what o’that! I’m worth two dead men yet, dammey but I'll be 
even wi’ the French one o’ these blessed days.” 

“ You shan’t want for wollunteers to lend a hand in that sort o’ bisness, 
Joey,” said I, ‘‘ seein’ as how I haven’t forget the cable-tier pinch they put in 
my tarpoling hat, sendin’ you down by the run on the top of i: like the heel of a 
maintopmast.”” 

Howsever, Joey got better fast, an’ he was out o’ the doctor’s list afore you 
cou'd say Jack Robisson ; when one day we spies a schooner on the lee-bow.— 
First, we thought as how she were one o’ your riglar Yankey clippers, or Ware- 
jinney pilot-boats ; but we soon come up wi’ her, hand over fist, an’ upon 
sendin’ Long Tom across her forrfoot, she jist diskiver’d the tail of a Spanish 
insint, an’ strock demeedatiy tothe go-along Ariadne. I sees great argufying 
among the quarter-deckers as to how we shpu’d get pursession o’ the prize — 
The sea run awkurdly high, breakin’ in cauliflower-heads, so that even the 
jolly wasn’t to be trusted ; an’ Harvey swore he wou’d a devilish sight sooner 
let the Dons an’ their dirty dollars escape altogether, than risk the life of a 
single Ariadne. Twice we tries to drop a man aboard from tbe end of our 
jib-boom, but that ere was unpossibie, the Spaniard pitchin’ like a pile-driver. 
In the second dog-waich, howsever, we gits a bit of a ull, when Joe Sims an’ 
I, Tom Jinkins an’ Bili Jones, steer’d by a clever reefer, shoves off in the 
lolly, te try our lock, whether or no Tom Collins We jist reaches the schoo- 
ner sqnatter, wheu I sees a curiey-headed topper comin’ roarin' down upon us, 
with a ridge o’ surf upon his back, rampin’ and bellowin’ wuss nor Madras 
beach in atiff-on. ‘It’s all dickey with us,” said I, jist as the svhooner gives 
a send aft, splashin’ her boom-end into the water alongside the boat, like the 
tail of a grampus. In a moment Sims an’ I catches hold of a reef-earin, cling- 








in’ to it like grim death; an’ as her starn riz, it swung us both into the aur, the 
sea burst underneath with a woice o’ thunder, an neither boat, reefer, Jinkins, 
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able, fora smarter officer never waik’d into the naval sarvis through the cabin- | he said, he was ro flincher: in the micdle of the 


| speak, of wuat that S 





or Jones, ever saw the light o’ heav'n agin. 

Well, there we hangs lin’ at the end o’ the boem, like a couple of gold- 
ing fleeces over an ale-house upon Common Hard ; but we soon shins in board 
like lamp-lighters, an’ takes away the Dons’ toasting-forks in a jffey Then 
I shoves Johnny Spanyole away from the tiller, an’ took his trick at the helm 
myself, Ia course, as there was but Joe an’ I agin two-an-twenty signors, we 
was fore’d to keep watch an’ watch, one eye upen and t'other shut, accordin’ 
to sarcumstances. About two bells in the middle watch, my whiskers! there 
comes a squall, sharp enough to blow the devil's horns off. The strongest 
fellar aboard cou’dn’t a’ hela the edge of a knifeto the wind; an’ if a man 
had a’ open’d his mouth to wind’ard, he must a turn’d it reund to loo’ard to 
shut it agin. Why, it blow’d all the anchors off the officers’ buttons, so you’ll 
allow there was a fresh hand ai the belluss. ‘* Lower away the mainsail, Sig- 
nor,” said I; but not a soul seem'd to understand plain English. — 
“ Arcevo! castcelo! otrabando! killee the butcher,” roar'd Joey, jokin’ the 
Spaniards, ‘‘ rowse up, my hearties, an’ give us a pull o’ the peak downhawl.”’ 
** Non intendey,”’ av droppin’ on their knees, begins a crossin’ themselves, an’ 
a bellowin’ out, “*O! Santo Francisco! O! Sant Antoney!” But Joey 
seein’ the jaw-rope o’ the gaff wou'dn’t travil for want o’ grease, ‘‘ Damn 
your Sant Antoneys,’’ said he; “give usa lump o’ santum smearum ; an’ as 
for crossin’, get across the gaff an’ ride it down, ’sted o’ catterwaulin like a 
tea-party o’ harlots at a chris’nin.” All, howsever, wou’dn’t do; over she 
went upon her beam-ends, the poor Spanyoles givin’ a uniwarsal screech as 
the sea roll'd ’um under, the whole kit goin’ down to Davy Jones’ locker like a 
dip-sey lead, all cept Joey, I, an’ the Spanish skipper, who lash’d ourselves 
fast to the upper rough. tree 
For a week a’ter this capsize there we three struck upon high starwation— 
nothin’ a-day, an’ find yourselves—everlastin’ banyan-day, an’ no grog—ship 
under water, black sky overhead, ragin’ ocean all around, hunger squatted 
at the bow, and thirst upon the starn-post! Truly might our chaplain say 
—‘* Them as goes down to the sea in ships, and does their bisness in great 





waters ; these men secs the wonders o’ the Lord, an’ his works upon the mighty 
deep!” 

The Ariadne parted company that same night as the schooner turn’d the 
turtie, an’ not a sail cou'd we dissarn in any quarter For seven weary nights 
ah’ days, each on ’um a year long, we strains our eye-balls a lookin’ for help, 
but found none. I shares my backey-box with Joey an’ the Spanyole till there 
wasn’t a chaw left. Then we pull’d all the hide off the lower riggin’. an’ 
knaw’d that; an’ a'terwards we cut up the Spaniard’s leather-breeches, which 
kept life and soul together, tho’ mayhaps many wou’d a thought the meat ra- 
ther unsavoury. Joe’shairy cap went next, and that warn't much more pala- 
table, ‘sides it cou’d scarcely be spared, bein’ our only tank for catchin’ rain 
water. Then a’ter all was gone, we squeez’d one another's hands, an’ blub- 
ber’d like babbies. 

Howsever, sniv’ling was no use, anthe worst was yet tocome. We star’d 
upon one another till our eyes dried, our hearts harden’d, an’ we begins to 
think upon the tors! What won't hunger and thirst drive men todo? Them 
‘s hard times when human creeturs feel like wolves, an’ change natur with 
sharks and halligaiters. ‘* We 're two to one,”’ said Joe ; “ fair play’s a jew- 
el: we'll take no adwantage o’ the Signor, ni he 1s but a furriner.” So 





we put three bits o’ rope-yarn into my tarpoling-hat, gave Don Spanyole the 
first chance, draw’d our own lots, an the shortest fell upon Joey! Werrily I 
thought as how this would a broke my heart asunder, for in course Joe was 
dearer to me than my own flesh—far more than a Spaniard, wha: didn’t savey 
one word of our lingo, nor we of his. I offer'd Joe to take his chance—I even 
wanted to skiver the S r—but all was like whistlin’ jigs to a mile-stone — 
“* Never,” said Joey ; ‘ . has a wife and young uns, Buckle, an’ so mayhap 
has the poor Spanish skipper ; ’sides the lot was fairly draw’d, an’ damn the 
dog that finches. I defies man, woman, or child, to say black’s the white o’ 
Joe Sims’ eye. I’ve always done a seaman’s duty, and so I will even here, 
messmate, clingin’ to a few slipp’ry planks upon a roarin’ ocean. I will die, 
Bill, as I’ve liv’d, true blue to the back-bone.” Kneelin’, then, as well a~ he 
was able, athaut the gunnell, he seem‘d 'o pray arnestly ; then, untwisting his 
pigtail, he cut off a long lock of his brown bair, and tied it up with the dienti- 
cal bit of yarn what seal’d his doom. This he put intomy band. an’ gripin’ 
my fist, exclaimed, ‘* God bless ye, Bill! give this token, with my last love, to 
dear Sally Rose!’’ Havin’ said this, he lifted the knife. cool as a coweumber. 
and wou’d at once have sett!’d the job, by drawin’ it athaut his throat, bt I | 








grappl’d his arm, an’ made him promise to wait till another daybreak. thi k- | 
in’ a8 how summut might heave in sightto pick us up. Joe, howsever, as | 
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night he suddenly stabb'é 
Bill, mind you ’members 


e@ as how you thinks I'ze goin’ to overhaul what follow’d a’ter 
but avast heavin’, lads, I can hardly bear to think, far less te 
paniard and | did, to presarve our lives for eight dismal 
doys and dreary wigits Life is sweet to all men, ’specially to him as has ¢ 
wife and helpless babes at home If there was sinfulness in what we did 
there is @ Commander-ir'-Chief above who is able an’ willin’ to weigh the 
temp'ation agin the crime It was his goodness what sent a marchenman to 
pick us up at last, an’ it wes his bounty what gave me the means to purwide a 
hme for poor Sally So now let's pall the capstan for a full dew, since no 
purchase ever inwevted by mortal man shall drag another word upon this here 
matter out o° the jaw-tackle o’ Bill Buckle. 
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the knife into his heart, crying out, “ Good bye, 
Sally !” 


Now I's’ 
Joey's Prd 


THE REGENERATION OF OUR NATIONAL POETRY. 


val of Engli-h poetic spirit from its state of almost total extinction 
ween Anne's time, m+y be attributed with some justice to that con- 
vulsive effurt made by the Gen us of the North towards returning ai his na- 
an effort genu'ne and healthful in its impulse, however factitious 
in its means—that literary outbreak, Osstan. Condemn this work 
on the ground, of fraud, or the much more legitimate one of intrin- 
ss, it was a mer'torious attemvt to se: up the nations! standard of 
inst a foreign, threadbare flag, to burst asunder the chains which 
e had long rivet ed upon Gothic imagination: it was a brave and no- 
against any further servile ohedience to the dogmas and decretals of 
rchus, or the interdicts of his legates a-latere, Boieau and Boseu. 
itor, coming as he did under the bar of the Critical empire then de- 
mmed round by foes or faint-hearted friends, —pedants and epigram- 
d rhetorical play-wrighis, Vartorum anvotators, frivid approvers of 
e, furibund admirers of the Anthologia Greca, zealots for Vida and 
ith Johnson the bellower, the brow-bea‘er. the trampler, in their front, 
editor had all the hardihood needful to a heresiarch, end little of the 
scrupulogsness fatal to such an aspt-ant We owe him much. Let us forgive 
him his : : thougl: scarlet, they partook of his blood: who expects serenity 
of de ent from a jungle tiger transfi t by darts ; saintly resignation from 
poor devil tossed to and fro between the prongs of ingenious tormentors? His 
very f ies were prompted by an over-amhitious enthusiasm, akin to Chat- 
tev:on’s, which we pity-and prase Ossian was buried, but not stifled, benéath 
the loads of learved dust thrown upon it: beyond doubt in appealed to some 
principle in the human breast which enabied it 'o outlive prejudices, yea, main- 
tain itself despite of just objections 


minant, 
taggers 


Ridiculed and ridiculous to no slight ex- 
tent, it has not wanted grave defenders, many open, unnumbered tacit admirers : 
such it will ever have, so powerful is the enchantment of Nature, even 

her priest be a juggler herein lies the magic :—Ossian transports its re 
into the midst of natural objects; green bills lift their dewy heads, rocks pli 
ten. ocean roars with its white waves, gales of spring curl the grass, blue 
streams wander around him—hunter and grey dog atk-brown hind 

over the heath—primitive bard, warrior, maiden, the feast of shells, the hall of 
shields, present themselves to his gaze Such natural scenes, characters, and 
customs once brought back t» remembrance. the English mind, itself essentially 
nature-loving and therefore poetic, yearned for them again,whatever Bolt Court 
coul. do to cry up Eton Montem as Mount Helicon, and Maudlin Grove as the 
shades of Deiphi. Despite its mannered, mon: tonous style, these images fresh 
from the wilderness, perhaps of vertable Gelic origin,—* the thistle bending 
in Autumn's dusky vale "’—* the storm-covered hill ”—** the stone losing iteelf 
in the moss of years ”—** tbe as rejoicing in the course of the winds "—were 
felt to outvalue-—‘ purling streams ’—* enamelled meads "—“ fields wavi 
with Ceres’ gifts”—‘ perch with fins of Tyrian dye "—* Melibeus piping to 
South-Down sheep "—and ‘“ Thyrsis in a British grove,of a winter's midnight, 
calling the Muses to lament Mrs Tempest!” Sentimentalism so nauseous, se 
preposterous, a8 the latter kind of phraseology imports, is not to be found 
throughout all the Ossianic effusions, yet every “‘Augustan” descriptive piece 


overflows with it. 
To our own sins 
We will be moles, even to the grossest of them ; 
But in another’s case, we can spy forth 
The least of faults, with eyes as sharp as eagles’ 
Or the Epidaurian serpent’s ! 

We affirm, therefore, that the indigenous manners, mytholgy, artless dis- 
plays of passion and enmfotion among a primitive people, which it was Ossian’s 
aim to represent, exercised a lawful spell upon his resders. These were not 
limited to the juvenile, the merely romantic, or rhapsodical. Blair—too coel a 
critic to burst a blood-vessel with enthusiam—praises his sup compatriot 
more than enough: Byron, when long past boyhood, and whom genius made 
older than his years, writes ‘‘ Oscar of Alva’’—‘ Calmar and Orla :”’ the vete- 
ran Scott, when among Highland scenes, the Children of the Mist, and other 
sons of the Gael, is Ossianic in spiri', feeling, ofte in phrase. We would cite 
numerous Ossianic expressions which have crept into modern poetry ; but ite 
general character and tone betray, at large, the influence of anobscure Minstrel, 
whom our adult poets are ashamed to acknowledge for their foster-father Scant 
just‘ee, we think, has been done him, on either side: if the hot-brained have 
paid him too much homage, the sapient have paid him too little. Ever since 
the Defenders of the Classic Faith fulminated sentence against him, sheer pu- 
sillanimity has prevented critics questioning the anathema, and pleading his real 
merits, lest themselves should be deemed abettors of fraud and fustian. We 
are resolute, or rash, eaough to scout the per! and a-sert the cause of truth, 
Were Ossian novght beyond an olla podrida of plagiarisms, still the ry 
mating faculty which so harmonized them amounts to a high poetic gift ; 
faculty whereby Homer and Locke, Milton and Macpherson, Scripture and old 
Scotch Song. &c. &c . are made to form one consistent, impressive whole— 
novel, though founded upon such familiar productions—strikes us as of iteelf 
an originel power, very marvellous, and far from despicable. This gift will ap- 
pear yet more manifest. if we reflect how circumscribed the author was in 
choice of images : he did not dare adopt any save those proper t© a remote pe- 
riod and isolated psition, through dread of their discovering his true epoch, — 
an excuse, likewise, for his incessant changes rung upon the same few materials, 
And though a nice percep'ion may detect anachronisms, it was a much nicer 
that detected the hidden unisons between so many heterogeneous elements as 


the work was composed of :— 
Not, Chaos-like, together crushed and bruised, 
But, like the worl. harmont usly confused 
We hold. also, that, ex'ravegent and affected as Ossian’s style may ofteo be, 
a wild mournful cadence ta his numbers, like the irregular 
which has inspired many a dulcet modern 
strain. some of the epithets. if Ital an, our prosedians would declare complete 
musical bars,— ‘ Sulm«lla of Lowen "== echoing Morven —* car-herne ‘Sor- 
sta word w: have net the least doubt that the formal. epigremmatic 
stvle of versification, received from this rodomontade Ossian a jolt it never re- 
that. by the same impulse, poe'ry hook off the trammels which 
re and didacties, giving it the boundless field for excur- 
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sion it now enjoys. Wherefore, let us ve just even to Macpherson, no less than 
‘we are to his brether impostor Chatterton. Pregnant with genius, as every one 

es the of Rowley, what has been their leavening effect upon 
the English mind! What tone liave they given, for the shortest time, to the | 
smallest band of imitators? What single passage from them has become a sta- | 
ple quotation ? 


What so trite (that sure proof of influentiality) as to be quo- 
ted no longer, but confounded in the current literature ! 





Yet we extol these 


barren curiosities—barren, however beautiful—while our Wise Men of the West the most natrow-minded in Europe, he would have seen there were no better 


would still persist to condemn other curiosities at least es singular, and which 
have so much promoted the regeneration of our national poetry. Let usdolate 
justice rather than none : does not the dog that leads back the Bliod Harper to 
his long-deserted seat in the Castle Hall deserve a sop for his pains? 
The Devi! himself 
Is sometimes honoured for his burning throne. 

Coinage, or lawful mintage, or a fusion of both, Ossian’s poems were service- 

able towards attaining the abovesaid end, (whatever its worth may be,) and 

ss a proper value, which the bigoted or blind, the \imorous or servile. alone 
will deny them. How are judges of literary claims concerned whether the thing 
under review can boast its descent like a quadruped from this or that known 
sire? whether it be the work of an ancient or a modern Celt, of Oisin Mac- 
Finn, or James Mac-Pherson? Its abstract merits form the svule and real sub- 
ject for their consideration. ; 

Percy's Reliques we suggest as another mainspring of poetical Reform. 
Apropos; the words Regeneration and Reform here used do not imply any 
need of either during Queen Anne’s epoch,—any aspersion upon the style then 
prevalent, any irreverence towards those who then or since practised it. Far 
otherwise !. We should have along summer-day’s search with a lantern ere 
wwe discovered among poets of our own times a genius, take him all-in-all, equi- 
valent to Pope: evea Addisons are no drug among our periodical writers; and 
where is the litterary Matadore who could venture himself against the taurine 
strength of Sam Johnson? Perhaps the Annean authors, though ivferior to the 
Elizabethan, are, on a general summation of merits, no less superior to the lat- 
ter-Georgian and Victorian: but superior as wits, moralists, satirists, scholars, 
—everything save poets; indeed they can scarce te counted poets at all, 
wherefore it is small marvel if we, under that denomination, surpass them. 
Readers will thus understand our above words to regard the poetic constitution 
-of literature alone, and that by regenerating or reforining it, we simply mean 
reviving those earlier qualities peculiar to poetry—the imaginative, the impas- 
sionative, &c.—in lieu of other qualities not proper to it, however much 80 to 
ends little less spiritual which the Annean school attained : 

Zeal is bound their praise to sound 
As loud as fame or thunder.— The Penates. 

‘This reform, therefore, we say, this return to the pristine, homebred princi- 
aples of Song, took its chief momentum, if not origin, from the Percy Reliques ; 
a collection of rude old Ballads, put forth with many apologies by the editor, 
and laughed at without any, by all staunch classico maniacs,—i. e. all writers 
and readers except a few antiquarians and glossarists. Nevertheless,in a short 
time, some among the lovers of exotic literature, of ‘ English cut on Greek and 
Latin,” began to discover about these simple effusions a raciness, a natural vi- 
‘gour, altogether to be condemned no doubt, yet withal mightily attractive 

ermaidens, it was found, were not monopolized by the Mediterranean sea, for 
every native brook had its own little syren, who could bewitch as well as Par- 
thenope herself. England might be ano less boorish and blockhead-bearing 
‘country than Beetia; wherefore must she be less capaole of producing tran 
scendant individual minds? Pope and the popish coterie had heape’ up at 
“Twitt’nam an artificial mound, which they called England’s Helicon, like the 
Pisans, who cribbed Jerusalem earth to fill their Campo Santo; but neither 
place, on that account, rendered the skies more attainable. “Tas as easy a 
task at least to ascend the brightest heaven of invention from Dover Ciiff or 
Mona’s top—ay, or from New-Place or Bunhiil-Row! After all that has been 
said and sung, it is the poets who make the mountains famous, not the moun- 
‘tains the poets. Percy, however, let his Reliques win their way as mere cu- 
riosities with scholars, pointing out here and there to the ignorant a pardonable 
beauty, though it resembled nought in the classics. Self-defence alone ever 
made him erect a bristle, and then he rolled himself up like a hedgehog, harm- 
less until snapped at or trodden on by the cur or the clown. This seems to 
have been prudent: taste cannot, like reason, be forced. Moreover, during 
Percy’s time, (to a great degree, until this day,) Johnson rode down opinion 
roughshod, battered the strongest point with a weight of words,when he lacked 
eolid metal, which, like blank cartridges of great guns, bespoke the huge cali- 
bre of his intellect, and rendered submission a fair homage to his powers. But 
@ national cause once set afoot, advances : we now begin to deride in our turn 
such compliments as Queen Anne’s wits paid and received very gravely—this 
gentleman ‘‘hath caught the true spirit of Tibullus,” or t’other “hath ex- 
ceeded his master Claudian, a: whose fire he warmed his imagination”: such 
compliments, ever so well deserved, are only caresses to a higher kind of apes 
and parrots—the humblest ambition should scorn them.t These Ancient Re- 
liques were, to say the least, national, and contained germs which, under due 

- cultivation, sprang up into a harvest of poetry: more or less valuable than the 
crop of didactic verse that preceded it is not the question, but a something de- 
signable as poetry. What has been called the Romantic School, revived by 

’ Ossian, Percy, &c., being essentially northern in its spirit, genial to our clime, 

‘kin to our very elements, must extinguish the Classic, whose last representa- 
\tives of eminence among us are Campbell, Crabbe, and Rogers Much of 
Campbell's verse belongs rather to the first-named style, between which and | 
the opposite his poetry winds, like a stream indenting and irrigating two pro- 
vinces. 

But perhaps the very earliest harbinger of postical Reform was a star whose 
faintness and smallness has hitherto kept it unnoticed. Such a glimmering 
light we think may be detected in that tremulous piece of criticism by Addison 
upon Chevy Chase. May the 2Ist, 1710—1!, appeared ‘ Spectator, No. 70,’ 
and struck out a spark which kindled the Great Rebellion against classic mis- 
rale, though a complete Revolution did not ensue till the end of the century. 
We register the precise day as an epoch in English Literature. On this day 
was given a first little heave to throw off the weight of the dead languages: an 
-at'empt was made— 

To create a soul 
Under the ribs of death! 


She Albion. 


well as the unknown bard of Chevy Chase. We have no Jack Cade contempt 
for the laws and ordinances of good composition, to abrogate which, as pro- 
mulgated by Aristotle, would, we believe, extinguish all sound taste; but we 
believe, also, that had the father of Criticism risen from his graye after Man 
kind had started into new life at the Christian era, he would have enlarged and 
modified his code, so as to embrace the Romantic school, instead of attempting 
to cramp and crush this within impossible dimensions. Unlike French critics, 


liegemen to Poesy than Shakspeare and Dante, though deemed outlaws ; he 
wiuld have included, under his liberal statutes, these glorious transgressors 
among the extenders of her state. Would Aristotle have doubted much lon 
ger than Intuition herself * Lear’ to be a legitimate tragedy, though its chan- 
| ges of place and stretches of time make Unitarian critics pronouvuce it only a 
| lusus nature? Addison was obliged to escape from the dust raised in Grub 
| Street, about whether ‘ Paradise Lost’ might call itself an epic poem or not. 
| by affirming it a ‘divine poem,’’ but on second and worse thoughts he strained 
| every nerve to prove the former name applicable; Aristotle, we are convinced, 
| would have neitber striven to make the bull's hide cover a thous«nd acres, nor 
cut itinto thongs with such bad faith for that purpose. To Addison, however, 
be the praise as we said, of a brought forward his country’s aboriginal 
| Bard, who had been shoved from his honourable seat and thrust into the ho- 
| vel. 

| We, of course, by no means intend to assert that other causes did not concur 
—other authors, beside the three mentioned,did not co-operate towards poetical 
| Reform. True, we dissent from the dogma so favourite now-a-days—that 
“circumstances make men what they are, not men circumstances.” Ourcreed ts 
that mutual production, however more potent on the side of circumstances, sub- 
sists ; and we hold this to be the truer, more comprehensive, more philosophic 
priceiple. Who will deny Napoleon’s or Wellington's character as weil as bis 
cannon to have made many 4 battle a victory? Had Tibbalds written Addi 
son’s paper on Chevy Chase-—or had it been put forth under Budgel/'s name or 
Tickell’s—what effect would have followed? Ridicule from all the wits, laugh- 
ter from all ** your little buffoon readers,” contempt and neglect from the rest of 
the world. Addison’s name awed foes, and encouraged others to adopt his 
sentiments. Sentiments became tenets—tenets converged into a doctrine— 
and the doctrine gathering disciples by degrees produced ultimately poetic re- 
form. Itis no answer to this that circumstances made Addison a ballad loving 
man, and had within themselves the germ of future change, admit they did and 
had, he in his turn made other men ballad loving also, and thus brought about 
the circumstance of at least earlier reformation. Yet it came late enough. 
Satire’s lips were sewed with a serpent, and sputtered the venom she might 
not dare to speak. Gray long after, as a partisan of Romance, was sneered at 
by him who held the critical chair because he commenced his ‘ Bard’ more like 
the ballad of Johnny Armstong— 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland 
than like said professor's Ode to Friendship— 
Friendship ! pecu!iar boon of heaven ! 

But the Genius of the North proved too strong for the whole college of wit- 
crackers between Dr. Swift and Dr. Johnson inclusive. He had been even be- 
fore their day flung back upon the bosom of bis great parent, Nature, and 
though stunned for atime, rose with redoubled strength, a giant whom no 
classic Hercules could stifle. Country bred poets began to prevail over town- 
bred, the rural interest against the manufacturing (here at least beneficially.) 
In 1726 Thomson published his ‘Winter.’ About the same time, also, appear- 
ed Allan Ramsay’s ‘Gentle Shepherd,’ in a purer style of native poetry than 
the Seasons, and, therefore, as well as from its provincialisin, would have been 
less relish: d, far less regenerative of good taste than the latter, if even on a 
level in genius Thomson is by pre-emineuce a transilion-poet, uniting the 
artificial declamatory, swollen eloquence of cotemporaneous writers, with 
simple, genuine subject matter, not taken like theirs at second-hand from Greece 
or Rome, but at once from British scenes, and unsophisticated life. Gay and 
Cyder Philips had written after a sort of rural faslion before Thomson, yet 
still preferred to be bastard Sictlian or Mantuan bards, rather than legitimate 
British We must not forget a well-kuown poem oy Dyer, published almost 
as sogn (1727) as Thomson’s first, and which in a stream of verse not so much 
canalled as his, but wandering more at its own sweet will, breathes almost as 
fresh of the country : we add *‘ almost’’ here, because ‘ Grongar Hill’ breathes 
of the suburban country, ‘ Winter’ of the veritable country itself. Dyer’s poem 
just smelt enough of the town to find favour with Johnson himself. Thie lez 
loquens of his time relates what he calls a ludicrous story, but indeed a frivo- 
lous pun, to disparage the * Fieece,” which he provounces oppressive and dis- 
gusting: Wordsworth has a less lethargic sense of the beautiful— 


Though hasty Fame hath many a chaplet culled 

For worthless brows, while in the pensive shade 

Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced, 

Yet pure and powerful minds, hearts meek and still, 

A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay, 

Long as the shepherd's bleating flock shall stray 

O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste ; 

Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill ! 

Sonnet to Dyer. 
Somerville did service by taking the mind out to the country in his * Chase’ ; 

though his style too is bloated, and seems to echo the bay of coach-dogs rather 
than less stall-fed hounds. For enthusiasm, deep feeling, and romantic spirit, 
Collins is a poet far beyond his age. some little pedantries and threadbare 
phrases—“ devote to virtue’”’—* Eliza’s reign”—from the Annean school, for- 
malize his language, but we oftener hear through its dulcet modulation the 
| mingled melody of runnels and wild birds’ songs: many lines need no verbal 
sense to give their meaning—-in that most expressive one, 

Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul, 


the voice of the horn itself, by distance made more sweet, seems to articulate 
the syllables. Were we to add a fourth principal Reformer, it would be Col- 
lins. Johnson pities him much, and praises him little. The two Wartons, by 
their antiquarian criticisms, much advanced the Good Cause, though Thomas 
was so fallible a poet’s guide, as to affirm the greatest of ali English melodisis 
—Milton—had “a bad ear ;’’* whilst both brothers were sticklers for the anti 








Addison, no deep drinker at the wells of English undefiled, had caught, not- 
withstanding, perhaps from that chivalrous prig and spiritual pedant, Sir Philip 
Sidney, a fondivess (which he seems to consider half foolish) for the rough War 
Ballad abovesaid : hence his “ couple of papers’’ to set forth “‘ those beautiful 
strokes in the song of Chevy Chase.” These, however, he likens, as far as he 
can, to pasyges in Virgil and Homer, making out Earl Douglas a sort of Scotch 
Turnus, Sir David Lamb a Ripheus justissimus, and Montgomery’s mischance 
by the grey goose shaft a touch of true epopée. Somewhat less dead at the 
heart than his cotemporaries to all sense of native, unschoo'ed poetical merit, 
he had anumb perception by times that there was such a thing, and courage to 
hesitate approval of it, though perplexed by his darkness on the subject and his 
dread of ridicule. ‘ When [ travelled,” he tells us, “I took a particular de- 
light in hearing the Songs and Fables that are come from father to son, and are 
most in vogue among the common people of the countries through which I pas- 
sed.’ Thus we find National Poetry began to find favour with even Atticus 
himself! No wonder Sidney’s trumpet-song thrilled through his brain, and 
moved him to present his ‘ readers a critick upon it.” For this little critique 
we must forgive him ‘Cato'—this one unconscious step towards restoring the 
Ancient Minstrel to his full rights, should make us pardon his obtrusion of his 
own Muse. Addison’s nationality, comparative good taste, and hardihood, will 
appear more conspicuous when we recollect Pope’s pastoral letter in the Guar- 
dian : although its wit tickles the reader into a kind of St. Vitu’s-dance, it evin- 
ces a prostration before the Classic shrine base as superstition itself—ideas upon 
the theme altogether perverted—above all, a power and a will (* wicked wasp” 
that he was !) to sting not only Philips, but Spenser himself, through his man- 
tle of Inspiration, and every partizan of pure old English rhyme to the heart.t 
If Addison, reviewer-like, gave an account of Spenser without having read 
him, he more than once strove to excite patriotism rather than apostasy with 
regard to our own poets, by his critiques however be-Aristotled, on Milton, as 





* We, however, quite agree with Mr. Wordsworth, in his ‘Lines on Macpherson’s Os- 


sian,’ that a faithfal version of the Erse fragments—it any exist—were much prefera- 


ble to these “ finished strains ;” though unpreparedto echo aa a principle, his exclama- 
tion— 
Authentic words be given, or none! 


Would he annihfate Ella and Syr Charles Bawdin? or condemn Homer’s works altoge- 
“ther, if completed out of fragments by the Pisistratid editors, as many critics suppose! 
On what but the very ‘‘counterfeit remains” he denounces is his noble idea of Ossian 
built? and why this sweeping anathema at the commencem :nt of his lines, whilst at 
the end he admits taat the Son of Fingal—* brother in soul to Mwonides and Milton”— 


Appears on Morven’s lonely shore, 
Dim-gleaming through imperfect lore. 


Reyond dispute, the Dim Appearance which has touched so many hearts,and Mr. Words- 


‘worth’s among them, is better than none at all. 


* Dryden, the chief of our renegade poets, had fallen into this abject strain ; awarding, 
ht the highest praise to Milton, he says —“ No man has so copiously transla- 
ted Homer’s Grecisms, and the Latin elegancies of Virgil.” What a meed for the adven- 


as he tho 


turous Song— 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount! 


? Confounding the abuse and proper use of simplicity, several wits seem to have en- | harmonious, in pro 
tered into a plot against homeburn pastoral; Pope and Lady Montague wrote ‘Town 
Eclogues,’ Gay his ‘ Quaker’s Eclogue,’ &c., and Swift, who contributed a * Footman’s 
ry says to Pope—* I think the pastoral ridicule is not exhausted ; what think you 
“Ve 


e@wgate Pastore) !”"—whence originated Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 





national system of imitating the Classics—a system which could no more pro 
duce supreme poets than to cackle Greek in English colleges could produce 
Dialogues of Plato. ’Tis a most barren affair, beating the gong upun Goodwin 
| Sands fur bees of Hymettus !—Shenstone was a Watteau pastoral poet ; his 
| sheep are bedizened with top-knots, and washed every day with scented soap 
| ike duchesses’ lap-dogs ; his Damons press their hearts with three finger-tips, 
| and his Daphnes hold ivory crooks between two. Still he loves Nature, though 
| best when laid out like a landscape-garden. Cuoningham also delinea'es 
country-scenes and figures as we have them on -Dresden teapots, where the 
meads are frizzed with staring flowers, and all the characters seem to perform 
a pastoral masquerade. Gray’s Runic and Welsh Odes bear a close affinity to 
Macpherson’s Gaelic effusions : often close enough for that of parent and 
child ; they still more resemble Ossian in being an abrupt bolt from the manege 
made by the northern Pegasus, to snuff the wild element on his own hiil-tops. 
Like Collins, Gray departs much at times from the Annean rhythm and dic- 
tion. A comparison between the lyrics of these two writers and those of their 
immediate predecessors will afford strong proof how mere style influences mat- 
ter: no less than matter style. Dryden’s horror of blank verse was quite cor- 
rect as regarded his own productiors ; as regarded Milton's quite mistaken t— 
Preference for rhyme descended to his school : the iambic couplet runs almost 
irretrievably into epigram, antithesis, and sententiousness ; it thus becomes the 
very best vehicle which satirists and morolists can use, but straitens imagina- 
tion, feeling, enthusiasm,—all the higher qualities—destroys their free p'ay in 
the same manner that the movements of a pump, whose well receives a moun- 
tain-stream, delivers it by successive jets, and so destroys the continuous wind- 
ing and bounding of the water. What was Dryden's reasonable preference, 
| settled down into prejudice after him, and the iambic couplet kept its hold of 
| verse when a positive drawback—wreathing itself about a subject of passion or 
imagination, like the boa about some fleet animal of the wilderness, only to 
stop and to strangle it. Besides Thomson, Collins and Gray, we must reckon 
Goldsmith among the emancipators of Poetry. How much more he served 
her than Johnson, who strove to duuble rivet her fetters! How far beyond 
the strong but narrow-minded Critic did this simple Child of Nature advance, 
by the mere inspiration of his feeling! Advance forsooth! + London,’ and 
the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ go back—back, not to Pope, but to Juvenal ! 
Jobnson’s bucolic Muse, who seems to have taken her ideas of the “ rural king- 
dom” from Lincoin’s Inn Fields, or perhaps wandered in her fine enthusiasm 
for “‘ vocal groves,” to the utmost verge of the Bird Cage Walk,—heathenizes 
English Song with names from the wearisome muster roll of classic mythology, 
—Phebus, Cynthia, Boreas, Progne—and forms of thought that were com 
mon-places at the times of Ascreeus On the other hand, Goldsmith’s ‘ Tra- 
veller,’ stil] more his ‘ Deserted Village,’ anticipates reform by almost its whole 
distance : in their general spirit they belong to the latest Georgian age, to the 
Annean in their couplet measure alone. But for this fatal rhythm, chilling by 
times even the warm heartspring whence they flowed, giving to their pathos 
* Dr. Johnson’s defence of Milton’s ear is quite equal to the charge: his ‘‘ verse was 
rtion to the genera! state of our metre in Milton’s age; and if he 
had written after the improvements made by Dryden. it is :easonable tobelieve that he 
would have admitted mure pleasing modulation of numbers into his work '” 
+ His modest proposal to turn ‘ Paradise Lost’ into rhyme, met its just rebuke from the 
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itself the callous poignancy of epigram, always encumbering and counteracting 
their due effect, we know not what similar poems, since written, would have 
paralleled them, except some few by another child of nature—Burns. Gold- 
smith’s beautiful ballad * Turn, gentle Hermit of the Dale,’ pure, and delicate, 
and tender as a nun's orison, was derived from the ‘Gentle Herdsman’ in Per- 
cy’s Reliques, and proves how these old fragments contributed to raise the new 
poetical superstructure when @ mastermind once caught their spirit: genius is 
the capacity for receiving such inspiration, not the being per se inspired, a state 
which has no existence. Beattie had less of that capacity, and therefore his 
‘ Minstrel,’ now celights few, save the very young or very old ; straw, however, 
makes a brilliant fire till it goes out, and at least serves to kindle other mate- 
rials. With al! his nervous sense, his fine and deep feeling, his love of sim- 
plicity and enthusiasm for nature, we cannot but esteem Cowper a retrograde 
poet : viriuous by tempera:nent, he became a satirist from hatred to vice: re- 
ligion made him a lay preacher in his poems; which, on this double score, took 
a didactic form and character Moralist-like, he cultivates the sententious coup- 
let measure ; and at the very time when his age was about to put off the clas- 
sical shackles as iron, Cowper seemed to recommend keeping them on as golden. 
His ‘ Jobn Gilpn,’ oozing out at every line the rich and generous sap of 
English humour, tells, indeed, its birthplace most unmistakeably— 

Fur in see by weste Spaygne, 

Is a londe ihote Cocaygne. 
The adventures of our immortal Linen-draper can, however, scarce be con- 
sidered as a poem. Poor Chatterton’s pseudo-autique rhapsodies were a third 
and last struggle by the Genius of the North against the Spirit of the South, 
that had heaped Pelion, and Ossa, and Olympus, with all its gods upon him, 
to smother hin it possible. Soon after, the whole literary kingdom grew mu- 
tinous—ire leonum vincla recusantum—broke into rebellion, released their 
native Genius from durance vile, and set him on the throne of his forefathers. 
To what end, better than the Alien Spirit had gained for us in Annean times, 
is another question ; but beyond doubt the mission of this Spirit was fulfilled ; 
she could gain no more. 
We have thus endeavoured to analyze the regeneration of national Poetry, 
and to single out the first who set it afoot, as well as to reckon up its chief 
seconders and supporters. Whatever may be thought of our deductions, our 
premise, we submit, is undeniable, viz. that Nature being the parent of all true 
poetry, if her offspring decline, it mast come back to her bosom aga‘n for nou- 
rishment ; it must breathe again the pure air of its native birthplace, her resi- 
dence, ere it can be re-invigorated. And, moreover, we mean that such off- 
spring—English, French, German, or other—must returr to its own, own ma- 
ternal Nature, not the coli embraces of a Grecian step-dame or a Latin dry- 
nurse, albeit the very best of methers to their proper children. Imitation of 
classic models is as perilous as utter neglect: because it seldom keeps within 
its due bound—im‘tation of principles merely. Our Avugustan, rather Augus- 
tulan writers. seem to have preferred introducing details—Greco-Latin divini. 
ties, localities,* peculiarities, thrice-turned thoughts out of Homer, Virgil- 
&c , “ happy turns” from Horace or Bembo, idioms very expressive two thou- 
sand some hundred years ago in the Street of the Tripods anv the Suburra!— 
Why it often tasks the genius of a Milton to render such crambe repetita pala- 
ble, nay endurable! This mania for classicism even to its ‘ninutie. reminds, 
us of the pedant (Isaac Vossius) who desired his hair might be combed by the 
rules of prosody ; certain heaven-born barbers and bathmen, he tells us, could, 
in combing the bair ‘imitate tambics, trochees, dactyls, from whence there 
arose to me no small delight.” ‘The maggot-brained recreant !—not that we 
would wipe out Greece and Italy from the modern poetical mappa mundi alto- 
gether But all high-minded nations should say each to itself, in this and 
every branch of art—Let us have something which is our own ! 

We must not, however, omit to subjoin that throughout the whole reign of 
artificial Taste, our countrymen preserved some degree of love for nature, a 
love which bas always more or less distinguished them, and always been the 
source of their superiority as poets, since they have become poetic at all — 
Compared with Boileau, Pope is a very wood-pigeon : he loved to coo about 
Windsor Forest and Twickenham Shades ; though much rather than, like the 
bittern, to swell his no’e in the deeps of the wilderness. Even Cowley, a meta- 
physical wit, a sparkling Pindar without his fire, who begat King Charles's 
breed of beaux esprits, who unpoetized diction down to mere table-talk—v. g. 

I chose the flowrishing’st tree in all the park— 

Some biind themselvee, ‘cause possibly they may 

Be led by others a right way— 
even Cowley became an anchorite: Johnson suggests, through disappointment 
at court; but, we have no doubt, also from a more genuine motive for self-rus- 
tication. Hear bow the quaint enthusiast addresses his “ Solitude :” 











Hail, old patrician trees so great and good ! 
Hail, ye plebeian underwood ! 
Where the poetique birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay with their grateful voice ! 
* + * * 
Here let me careless and unthoughtful lying, 
Hear the soft winds above me flying 
With all their wanton boughs dispute, 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 
Nor be myself, too, mute ! 


A silver stream shall roll his waters near, 

Gilt with the sunbeams here and there, 
On whose enamelled bank I'll walk, 

And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk! 

Of our greater poets, Waller and Dryden appear to have had least taste for 

artless life and the beauties of nature: Virgil’s rapturous exclamation— 
O qui me gelid is invallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ngenti armorum protegat umbra ! 
is thus done into English by Dryden— 
Or lift me high to Hamus’ hilly crown, 
Or in the Plains of Tempe lay me down, 
Or lead me to some solitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. 
The Pedestrian Muse never spoke with more of her inspiration through 
the mouth of Dr. Trapp! But “ glorious John” could do better—hie ver- 
sion of 
Tilum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere myrice, 

has the true Drydenian amplitude, though made out too much by fancy work— 
For him the lofty laurel stands in tears, 
And hung with humid pearls the lowly shrub appears. 

Mat Prior, py eee ‘ Nutbrown Maid,’ was scarce so fond of the 
bush as a Faun; Butler and Swift were no oftener in the swain-like mood 
thau beseemed such bitter satirists: yet besides one or two passages, quite ro- 
mantic, which ‘ Hudibras’ contains, throughout its natural characters, provin- 
cial notions, idioms, habitudes, are rife: while Swift, whose bald familiar style 
brought down English verse as near to prose as it has been since Robert of 
Gloster, can show extract for extract of sylvan imagery against Racine, the 
sentimental tragedist. Addison’s Muse, like Corneille’s, does not breathe of 
new mown hay, but his ‘ Vison of Mirza’ is picturesque enough to have passed 
before the eyes of ruminative eremite on meuntain steep,— 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals : 


and various among his other essays present the amenities of a cultured land- 
scape under a most agreeable aspect We have often thought that Frenchmen 
are seldom good poets, because seldom lovers of nature. They prefer a floor 
in town toa castle in the country, vaudevilles delight them more than sylvan 
pastimes, the chattering of pet parrots than wood-notes wild; and a boule- 
vard set with half naked poplars is the ne plus ultra of their rural excursions.— 
They have a passion for flowers, but made up into bouquets—they dote upon 
sequestered scenes of Pere la Chaise, amidst which they can at once hold 
converse with the mighty dead, and the petty, and each other. Hence arti- 
ficial existence furnishes almost all the materiel of comparison to French verse- 
writers; hence they become satirists, ethicists, ike ovr Annian authors, but 
still less than these—poets. Nature is seen by them through the spectacles of 
books; they would consult her shrine, perhaps, were it in the Champs Ely- 
sées, and adore the Rustic deities if they frequented hanging gardens spon 
Parisian house-tops. Since Louis Quatorze at least, or earlier, French poets 
have gone no farther to inhale natural sweets than the mignionette-box and the 
myrtle pot outside their windows ; their simplest rural descriptions partake, at 
best, of a rus-in-urbe character, as if their Apollo presided on the esplanade 
Des Invalides. Now althowgh our Annian writers may have gathered their 
flowers too much, as o!d Gascoigne says, from “the fine and outlandish gar- 
dens " of Classic lore, yet were our own fruitefull orchards” never, like the 





« Two lines inone of Pope’s Windsor Pastorals contain, three Greek divinities, three 
ditto localities, and but four English words : ; 
Celestial Venus haunt’s Idalia’s groves, 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. 
His ear, enslaved to Iambic metre, made him tremble at a chromatic discord, however 
effective, into which his natural sense of melody would have sometimes led him: he 
cancelled these verses,— . 
When brass decays, when trophies lie o’erthrown, 
And, mould’ring into dust drops the proud stone! 





j author ;—“‘ Ay, Mr. Dryden, you may tag my verses if you will.” 


Here the mighty pause shook him ; he did not dare commit this fine Miltomism. 
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French, quite overlooked. This domestic spring is, 

living waters to poetry :— 
Nor can Cephise nor Hebrus match this well! 

The elements of Nature are those of Poetry : artificial life, abstract thought, 

erudition, may and must contribute to perfect the supreme poet; but without 

the elements aforesaid as their basis, they will perfect only a metre-monger and 

a moralizer ;—it may be scarce so much, it is certain nothing more. 


tenia 
SAM SMYTH’S MS. 
From the Life and Times of Peter Priggins. 
(Continued from the last Albion.) 
The Bursar thus continued Sam Smyth’s adventures : 


“ You will readily conceive that Owen’s proceedings gave rise to many pain- 
ful suspicions, and caused me much uneasiness. I determined to go down to 
Staffordshire and see old Fidel as soon as possible The Ovdeton mail was 
‘booked full,’ but [ got a place on a night coach which passed withm ten miles 
of the town. ; ; ‘ \ 

“T sent a porter for my luggage, and dined in the city at the inn whence the 
coach was to start. Every thing was clean and neat, and the wine appeared 
to be good, but I could not relish it; it seemed to taste flat, and to have lost 
itsfexhilarating qualities. ‘ 

i had seouee the box-seat in order to have achat with the coachman, and 
avoid the conversation of the Brammagem tradesmen, that would most likely 
be on the roof. \Ve had a very heavy load on the top, and the hind and fore 
boots were crammed with baskets of fish. The coachman, | fancied wasdrunk 
when we started, and my suspicions were confirmed before we got to the ‘ Pea- 
cock’ at Islington, where he pulled up and had a tumbler of hot rum-and- water. 
At the ‘Mother Redcap,’ at the foot of Highgate hill, he hid another, and at 
the gate house, where he stopped to breathe his horses, after climbing the hill, 
a third. I told him I was afraid he would overdo it, and run us into danger; to 
which he replied, by telling me to ‘gv to —-— and mind my own business.’ 
In geing down the hill towards Finchley, he did not lock the wheel ; the con- 
sequence was that the wheel horses could not hold back against the heavy 
weight, and after floundering a few yards on their naunches, fell, and the coach 
was upset. 

«* When I recovered from a state of insensibility,which had lasted three or four 
hours, I found myself lying on a bed, in a small room, with four or five per- 
sons around me. One of them was binding up my arm, from which the sur- 
geon had taken a pound or two of blood, as I judged from the contents of a 
basin, which stood on the bed. He was employed in tying one of my legs 
firmly between two deal boards with long strips of calico. 1 was told that 1— 
or rather the coachman—had broken it below the knee, and it was 2 ‘com- 
pound fracture,’ and would probably confine me to my bed for some weeks. This 
was certainly very pleasant intelligence to a man who had every reason to sus- 
pect that the interests of himself and family required his immediate presence 
two hundred miles off. 

“T begged of the surgeon to write a letter for me to my mother, and te!l her 
of my painful situation, and to old Fidel to urge him to come to me as soon as 
he possibly could. 

‘“« Whether it was the severity of the accident, and the shock which the sys- 
tem had received, or anxiety of mind, I cannot say—most likely the latter— 
but I was so ill fer a week, that I knew nothing that passed. When I recover 
ed, my first inquiry was if Mr. Fidel had arrived, or any letters had becn 
returned. There were two, one from my mother, expressing her regret that 
she could not come up and nurse me, but my father was too ill to be left, and 
had taken a fancy to th her by his side day and night. 

“My sister Aletha was in an ‘interesting situation,’ and unable to travel 
so far. She begged of me to have the best advice, and to return heme as soon 
as the surgeon would allow me to move. She made no allusion to Owen King- 
ton’s coming up to me, as she rightly thought that if any thing would throw 
me into a fever, it would be his hated presence. Mr. Fidel’s letter was like 
himself, very neat and clean, and very short. He expressed his regret at not 
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stances over which I had had no control, and they kindly consented to accept | He was now head waiter at ‘ The Lion,’ a place I bad obtained for him, to en- 
a portion of their dues, and to release me from all further anxiety on their ac- | sure his being near to me, and rendering me at his leisure those little services 


| count 


‘The sum required my uncle paid at once, though he could ill afford to do it, 
having but a small income, and a large little family. 

“It is the fashion, you know, Bursar, to abuse the Oxford tradesmen—|! 
mean those whose dealings are principally with the university, and to accuse 
them of making high charges and enormous profits ; but I can safely say, from 
an examination of my bills, that, considering they had been running on for near- 
ly five years, they must have been minus if they had received the whole amount. 
I can also say, that I never knew an instance of a respectable tradesman’s act- 
ing harshly or oppressively to a young man, who was willing, but unable to pay 
his bills. There are some scamps among them, of course. who impose on the 
inexperience of undergraduates, and for their roguery the honest, uprigh' 
tradesman suffers. 

“Old Fidel declined an offer of a clerkship, witha liberal salary, at the 
agent’s in L.ondon, and retired upon his little property which he had placed I 
the funds. I consented to share his cottage and his means, until I could hit 
upon some way or other of providing for myself. . 

“ How this was to be managed was a problem difficult of solution. For 
what was [ suited? It was true that I was what may be termed a fair classical 
scholar. I could construe and parse most of the authors that are usually read 
at schools and colleges. I knew a smattering of Roman and Grecian history, 
and could find most of the places of ancient renown on the map I could write 
a decent copy of verses, and compose a tolerable theme in Latin or English. 
and had a slight acquaintance with Euclid and Logic; of French I knew as lit- 
tle as four years teaching at a grammar school generally ensures; but what did 
I know of law, physic, divinity, or any of the numerous branches of commerce ! 
of any thing, in fact, which was commutable into bread, cheese, and beer, or 
their representative, money’? I doubt very muchif I could have done a rule- 
of-three sum, or reckoned the interest of any sum of money that had been left 
me as a legacy. 

‘* Fidel urged me strongly to allow him to initiate me into the mysteries of 
book-keeping and accounts, in order to qualify me for the situation which he 
had rejected: but I had neither capabilities, taste, or inclination for trade or 
business of any kind. A banker’s clerk—indeed any other clerk—gave me a 
vague notion of a pale-faced, lank-haired, effeminate dyspeptic, who was only 
allowed to escape from work—and that not wholesome, hard, bodily labour—to 
eat his food, for which he had no appetite, as fast as he could, in order to go to 
work again. { would ‘have none on’t.’ 

‘As to the army and navy, I had no patronage, and the war was at an end 
Besides, I had a cousin, a half-starved, half-pay (but the terms are synonymous) 
captain in a foot regiment, whose account of the miseries he endured, from the 
want of means to do as his wealthier brother officers did, was quite enough to 
check any inclinations I might have felt to parade myself in a dull country- 
town, and kick pebbles off a bridge for hours together for amusement, or be 
sent out to some healthy colony like Sierra Leone, to be maaufactured into meat 
for jackals. 

‘** There was but one profession left, for law and physic were out of the ques- 
tion ; the former required five years servitude, and the latter seven; and at 
the end of that term, I might have had the satisfaction of engrossing deeds, 
as an attorney’s clerk, or pounding nastiness as an apothecary’s assistant at 40/. 
per annum, and a glass of wine on Sundays. The bar and the gold-headed 
cane, without patronage, ensure a rapid state of starvation. ‘ Motley’s your 
only wear ;* the black gown and white tie, and that ‘ wide field for exertion,’ a 
narrow pulpit, in a country church, were my only resources, 

** All our inquiries as to the locus in quo of Owen Kington, had hitherto 
proved fruitless. About a week after my failure in authorism, I received a 
letter from the agent, begging me to. come up to London as soon as I could. 
As my leg, though still serving as a barometer, and giving me painful hints 
of every change of weather, was nearly well, I went by the mail, and next 
morning was ushered into ‘ the parlour,’ a small, dingy, dirty room, in which 
were a great many large boxes and ironchests, and a table covered with led- 





being able to wait upon me in consequence of the absence of Mr. Kington, who 
was gone to Edinburgh on business. 

“ Now I was most anxious to write to Fidel to tell him of my having seen | 
Owen in London, and of my suspicions of his forming some under-handed plau 
of enriching himself at the expense of my father, but the surgeon would not 
aliow me todo so. Indeed, if he had permitted me, I do not thiak I could | 
have managed it ; for I was so weak, that when I attempted to sit up in bed | | 
was seized with a sensation of giddiness, that made me fancy all the chairs and | 
tables were dancing about the room, and the posts of my bed running round | 
after each oiher. 1 got my surgeon to write to Oxford, and order James Jobs 
to’ come up to me if he was out of place. Luckily for me he was so, and | 
was at my bedside the following evening, looking very lean and hungry. The 
poor fellow had been earning a few shillings a-week, by cleaning the men’s 
boots, and keeping dogs for them ; but the trade was so bad that the dogs were 
much better fed than himeelf. 

** At the end of a month I was allowed to leave my bed for a sofa, and was 
assured by my surgeon that in a fortnight’s time I should be able to travel home 
by easy stages. I did not write to Fidel, as I had had several letters from mv 
mother, in which no allusion was made to any thing going wrong at the bank. 
I sent Jobs to the agents to get a check cashed, and to inquire if they -had 
heard of or seen Mr. Kington lately. He returned with the money and a mes- 
sage, that except on business transactions they had not heard of or seen any one 
from Oldeton since I had called on them. 

“« The last day of the tedious fortnight at length arrived. I invited my sur- 
geon to dine with me, and after making him a very polite speech for his kind- 
ness and attention to me, gave him a check for fifty guineas. After paying my 
bill for board and lodging, to the obliging hostess of ‘The Wrestlers,’ and 
rewarding her servan's, [ found it necessary to draw some more mo- 
money for my travelling expenses. [ wrote acheck, and on the following morn- 
ing despatched Jobs to the agents with it. He returned, as pale as death, with 
the agreeable news, that there were ‘no effects,’ and a message from the 
senior partner, that he would see me in the course of the day. I sent for my 
surgeon and told him ‘his check was valueless, and tha! I feared it would be 
out of my power to recompense him for his services at present. He was a 
gentleman, fortunately, and not only expressed himself perfectly willing to wait 





until it was quite convenient for me to discharge his bill, but offered to supply 
me with money sufficient to carry me home. This kind offer I declined until 
I had had an interview with the agent. 

“*T passed the day, as you may imagine, in a state of great anxiety, which 
was not alleviated by the sorrowful face of James Jobs, whe seemed so com- | 
pletely weighed down by his fears that I was utterly ruined, as to be unable to | 
do any thing but sigh and cry alternately. 

About six o’clock in the evening our agent arrived, and with him old 
Fidel,«who for a time acted like a maniac. He shook me by the hand, laughed | 
heartily, and then burst out crying. Then he laughed and cried at the same 
time, like a lady in hysterics. He sat down for two minutes, then jumped off 
his chair, and danced about the room, upsetting several articles of furniture. I | 
made signs to James Jobs to lead him out of the room ; but he resisted, saying | 
* Leave me alone—leave me alone, I shall be well soon.’ 

‘When he had recovered, he told me in q strange, rambling, incoherent 
manner, a tale that I will endeavour to recount as concisely as I can: 

“Owen Kington, during an absence of nearly a month, in which Fidel had | 
received three or four letters from him, dated, and bearing the post-mark, Ed- | 
inburgh, had managed, by means of the powers of attorney with which he had | 
been furnished, to sell out all the stock, turn the securities of the firm into cash | 
and mortgage all the estates for nearly their full value. The discovery had | 
taken place in Consequence of the agent’s account having been overdrawn, 
and their writing to Fidel for an explanation and remittances. The safe, which | 
was in an arched cellar under the bank, was locked, and the keys could not be | 
found. On forcing the fastenings, it was nearly empty—nothing of any value | 
remained ; the securities, title-deeds, bonds, with every thing convertible into | 
money, were gone—in short, our ruin was complete. 

“The agent advised me to return home, as my father was worse, and my | 
mother forced to leave him to attend my poor sister, who had been confined 
prematurely, in consequence of the news of her husband's villany having been 
thoughtlessly and suddenly conveyed to her. He offered me a loan of £100, 
but Fidel declared that he had saved himself a little fortune, by care and 
economy, out of his salary, and should be offended if I applied for, or accepted 
assistance from any one but himelf. I thanked the agent heartily for his kind | 
eonsideration, and gratified old Fidel by expressing a determination of throwing | 
myself entirely, for the present, on his guidance and generosity 

a On the following morning, with Fide}’s aid, | paid my surgeon's bill, and 
set off in a carriage, which we hired, for what, alas! was no longer our home. 
We travelled by easy stages, and arrived at Longcrofts on the fourth day. [| 
found my sister and the child both dead, and my father ina state of mental 
torpor, and wasted to a skeleton. My mother was deeply grieved at the loss 
of her only daughter ; for the loss of the money she cared but litrle— indeed, | 
she seemed scarcely to think about it. Mrs Kington, the mother of the villain. 
that had brought a!l this misery on our heads, offered to share her annvity 
with us, and would willingly have done so, had she not found in a few days 
that her son had contrived to leave her penniless, by selling the annuity antec 
pretence of ob'aining a more advantageous investment of the principal. 

**T will not dwell on this painful part of my tale. My father died in a few 
days; every thing was aold and divided among the creditors 
to live with her brother, who went to Oxford and called my cred tors together. 
He stated to them the unfurtunate situation in which I was placed by circum- 








My nother went | 


gers, journals, cash books, files, and other tools used in the trade of banking. 

‘*Mr. Cashuppe, the senior partner, begged me to be seated on the only 
chair, besides his own leathern easy, that was in the room, and asked me if I 
thought I should know the man again whom I had seen in conversation with 
Owen at the chop house in the city. As I had merely seen him in the looking- 
glass for a minute or two before they left the coffee-room, I had my doubts 
whether I should be able to recognise him, but I thought I should know his 
voice. 

‘‘Mr, Cashuppe gave me the Times, and told me to amuse myself with it 
until I should receive a signal from him—a rap at the door, to come to him in 
the front room. 

‘Jn less tlfan half an hour the summons was given, and I saw a man talk- 
ing to one of the clerks, in whom I fancied I recognised Owen’s friend. {[ 
walked up to his side, and his voice, which was a peculiar one, for he stam- 
mered slightly, almost convinced me that he was the man. My suspicions 
were fully confirmed when he used both his hands to replace his hat on his 
head, which he had laid on the counter during his colloquy with the clerk. I 
nodded to the agent, who left his desk, and requested Mr. Discount, as he 
called him, to walk into the parlour. I followed ; and at a hint from Mr. Cash- 
uppe, placed myself near the door to cut off any attempt at escape. 

“«* You are acquainted with a man named Owen ingwen, I believe sir?’ 
said the agent, in an interrogatory tone. 

‘*Mr. Discount, who was what is termed on ’change, a shy cock, turned first 
very pale, and then very red, and took time to answer, that he had some know- 
ledge of such a person.’ 

‘“** You are aware, sir, that he has absconded with the whole of the property 
and moneys of the firm of Smyth and Co., bankers, Oldeton, Staffordshire, in 
which he was the junior partner ?’ 

“No answer. 

*** You may recollect having been with him on a certain day, about three 
months since, in the coffee-room of Greasy’s chop-house ?” 

“Still cox faucibus hesit. 

«If not, this gentleman, Mr. Smyth,’ indicating that he meant me by 
pointing with his thumb ‘ over the left’ shoulder, ‘may be able to freshen 
your memory ; for he saw you there, and overheard your conversation with Mr. 
Owen Kington.’ 

‘*Mr. Discount, who had been standing hitherto, sat down, and looked very 
earnestly at the hearthrog, on which he described a great many intricate geo- 
metrical designs with the point of his umbrella, but made no remark. 

‘Mr. Cashuppe opened the parlour-door, and whispered something to one of 
the clerks, in which the words ‘ officer,’ ‘immediately,’ were spoken loud 
enough to reach the ear of the gentleman with a short memory. He sprung 
from his chair, and endeavoured to push by me and escape, for which piece of 
rudeness | was compelled to knock himdown. He rose, shook his fist in my 


| face, and the dust off his clothes, and resumed his chair, as Mr. Cashuppe 


locked the door and put the key into his pocket. 

‘* Afier a silence of tive minutes, he begged and entreated Mr. Cashuppe not 
to give him into custody, and he would disclose all the transactions that he had 
with Owen. The officer, who had just arrived, was ordered to wait in the 
outer room, and Mr. Discount confessed that through the instrumentality of 
himself and the children of Israel, Mr. Kington had ‘realized,’ at a great sacri 
fice, upon all the securities, bonds, and mortgages of my poor father, and gone 
to France, whence he had received a letter from him about a week before, 
dated Havre de Grace. He allowed that he had been very well paid for his 
share in the transaction, and offered, if he should be indemnified from further 
trouble, to accompany me or any one else to Havre, in search of his former 
employer; from whorn, he doubtless knew, he should get nothing more to 
cumpensate him for the public exposure, if not more serivus consequences of 
his villany. 

When the preliminaries were satisfactorily arranged, I received 50/. from 
Cashuppe, and posted with Mr. Discount to Southampton. We sailed by the 
first packet for Havre, where we arrived on the second day. The only benefit 
that I derived from the, voyage was the ridding my stomach of a great deal of 
bile ; for on inquiring of Madame Strang, at the Hotel de Londres, on the quay, 


we learned that the gen'leman in a military surtout and a foragmg cap, with | 


large moustaches and bushy whiskers, who had stayed at her house for a week 
under the assumed name of Colonel Owen, had sailed for New York two days 
before, in “the fast-sailing line-of-packets ship, General Washington, 800 
tons burden, teak-built and copper fastened ;’ a circumstance of which Mr 
Discount was possibly aware, though he declared upon his honour he was not 

“* After obtaining our »u pour l’ Angleterre by the agency of Madame Mous- 
sut, the feminine Commissaire d’ Hotel, we re-embarked on board the South- 
ainpton packet. The wind was blowing hard from the N. W., and we were 
very nearly wrecked on the hack of the Isle of Wight. 
table enough to wish that the vessel which contaiued Owen and his i!!-gotten 
wealth might founder in the gale. I thank God that I did not whisper the 
thought even to my own heart, for in less than a week the newspapers were 
filled with accounts of injuries done by the storm, and amongst them, ‘ the 
total wreck of the Washington, for New York, off the Scilly Isles, not a sou! 
saved ’ 

* This news which I conveyed as delicately as I could to Mrs. Kington, on 
my return to Oldeton, threw her into a serious illness, which after a few weck 


prove d fatal to her 
“One day as | was deeply engaged ina long dissertation upon the pro- 
priety of omitting or inserting a Greek article in a Passage where its presence 


or absence did not interfere with the meaning of the text, James Jobs entered 


I was almost unchari- | 


with which | found it difficult to dispense. He brought acounty newspaper in 
his hand, and pointed to an advertisement which he said he thought might be 
worth my attention. It ran thus: 

‘““*WANTED.—An A. B. of Oxford or Cambridge, the former would be 
preferred, to take the classical chair in a seminary for young noblemen and 
gentlemen. Salary liberal. Accommodations comfortable. Apply to Dr. 
Doonuffin, Acorn blouse, near Lowborough.’ 
‘As Lowborough was only twenty miles from Oldeton, I determined to go 
over and offier my services to ‘take the chair,’ though I had sundry misgivings. ° 
as to my ability to fill it with propriety. I did not like the idea of being a cane, 
es ushers are called, in a ‘ boarding-school for young gentlemen,’ and of sleep- 
ing in a double-barrelled-bed, with a measly, rashy, looping-coughy, croopy, 
‘little dear ;* but poverty must put up with strange bedfellows, and my present 
dependant state was unpleasant. 

J went over, on the coach, to Lowborough, and on inquiring for Acorn 
House was direc'ed to a fine old mansion, about a mile from the town, which, de- 
rived its name, from an enormous representation of ‘a specimen of the food of the 
aboriginal Britons,’ which was fixed upon a pointed sort of buttress on the top 
of the parapet. 

“ Dr Doonuffin, whose history I afterwards learnt from his own lips, had been 
a linendraper in London, but being more strongly attached to his whist-club than. 
his bisirfess had been twice a bankrupt. 

“ His gay friends at the club—which was called ‘ The Bucks,’ would not pa- 
tronize a man who had no money to lose, and he would have been starved, had 
not the person who took to his business given him a place as shopman. Un- 
fortunately there was a till in the shop-counter, ovt of which several silver 
coins had been missed, and as he was supposed to know the method of unleck- 
ing the till better than any one else in the place, he was recommended to look 
out for another situation. He did ‘keep a good look out,’ and got a board an- 
nouncing cheap clothes, which he carried about on along pole, at one shilling a 
day. If this did not give him much food, it gave him plenty of time for obser- 
vation ; and in one ot his walks across Tower-hill, he saw acrowd collected 
round a man, who was highly delighting them, particularly the women, by as- 
suring them, in very powerful language, that they were all sure to go to— 
Hades, or Tartarus rather. But the most interesting part of the business to 
Mr. Doonuffin was, that at the conclusion of this comforting discourse a collec- 
tion was made for the preacher, amounting in coppers, to fifteen-pence halfpenny, 
with which he retired to the nearest gin-shop. 

“Mr. Doonuffin resigued his board in favour of a friend, that very evening, 
and early next moruing went to Whitechapel, where he was unknown, and 
commenced preaching. He was too mild by far, and made but three penny- 
worth of impression on his hearers. In his next attempt near Shoreditch 
church, he d—d them to the amount of five-pence, and being taken up bya 
constable for preaching wilhout a licence, which he and his hearers called 
‘ being persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’ his fortune was made. He obtained 
a chapel, and by paying court to the old women in the court, he did remark- 
ably well, and if he ha‘ not been married, might have formed a wealthy con- 
nexion. 

‘He formed, however, acornexion of ano'her sort, and was forced to ex 
change duties with a brother ranter, who had come up from Staffordshire to a 
grand ‘revival.’ Hesoon became a ‘star’ among the Poiteries, and as he 
wrote an excellent hand, and was a good accountant, be set up school, and as- 
sumed the degree of Doctor, without paying any fees for it. 

‘* When Acorn House was vacant, the lawyer, who had made his own for- 
tune by ruining his patron, and was one of the doctor’s most attentive hearers, 
advised bim to take the house, and advertise in every paper, every day for a 
month, for boarders, at twenty two guineas a year, including every thing. The 
plan succeeded, and his house was so full, that he was unable to teach the 
boys Latin and Greek (of which he knew not a word) himself, so he resolved 
to engage wha: he called a ‘ regular tip-top out. and outer from the university.” 

“When I was introduced to the doctor, he was sitting in his library—in a 
large purple-leather reading-chair Before him was a table with an enormous 
bible, open, and various tracts scattered about upon it. In appearance he was 
a well-fed man, with a roguish looking eye, which he endeavoured to bide by 
combing his hair smooth over his forehead. He wore a neat but pharisaically- 
cut suit of black, and a small white plaited stock round his neck. 

‘T don’t know what his ideas of an A. B. might have been, but he seemed 
rather surprised, when I announced the object of my call. I had on a green 
cutaway coat, buff waistcoat, and white duck trousers, and cer‘ainly looked 
more like a sporting character than an usher. 

‘“‘ He asked me a very few questions about my attainments, and when [ told 
him I had read Thucydides, Livy, and the usual routine of classics, seemed 
amazed at my erudition. He begged to see my Ciploma. 

‘“«* My diploma, sir?’ said I, ‘I really don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘“«« Why,’ he replied, ‘I suppose you paid pretty handsomely for your de- 
gree, and of course you took a receipt for the money—a certificate to prove 
that you are what you profess to be, a Bachelor of Arts.’ 

“| assured him that though a degree at Oxford was an expensive honour, 
they never gve us any thing to show forit. 

*** ]’m sorry for that, sir, for I must have a real A. B. and [ know for certain 
that some men assume a degree to which they have no right or title.’ 

“«D. D.,’ thought I, but—merely said that I fortunately could prove my 
bachelorship by referring him to the Oxford calendar. 

“This point being settled, he began to talk about terms, and seemed pleased 
when I told bim that I merely wanted a home and provisions, until I could get 
into orders. 

‘“* He offered to give me thirty guineas a year, which I accepted upon one con- 
dition, that I should have a bearoom to myself, and nothing to do with the boys 
out of schoo!l-hours. 

‘** When this was also settled, and he had given me a plain hint that I should 
alter my dress, he introduced me to the dining-room, and his wife, a very fine 
woman, in every sense of the word, but evidently a Tartar. I dined with them, 
and returned to Oldeton, promising ‘o be in my ‘classical chair’ on the 25th of 
July—the day on which the vacation ended. 

** Old Fidel did not like the idea of my leaving him, and gave me to under- 
stand that I had fixed upon a profession I should soon be glad to relinquish.— 
He entertained me with a great many anecdotes of a friend of his who had 
been an usher in a school, and was tortured to death by the boys. I had ano- 
tion that as long as the muscles of my arm were sound, no such fate would 
hefal me. 

“On the eventful 25th, I took up my abode at Acorn House, and as the 
boys did not return all at the same time, but kept dropping in, one by one, like 
singers in a country church, I had not much work to do for the first week.— 
There were about niaety boys, and such boys I never saw before! Ali had 
short-cropped hair, and corduroys, dirty faces, and brown holland pinbefores.— 
To rule these brutes there were four ushers. I tried to forma class of the 
biggest boys, and drive the Latin grammar into them. It was of no use by fair 
means, so I determined to try what the stick would do. I told the biggest boy, 
who was a long loose-made lout, that if he did not learn his lesson perfectly 
the next morning, I should cane him well. 

“ «Wall 'e though! I should rayther loike to cotch ’e at it!’ he replied, 
} with a very knowing shake of the head, and a wink to the rest of the class, that 
made them all laugh. 
| **T seized the doctor’s walking-stick, which happened to be lying near, and 
shook it very sigoificantly. The lad, by no means daunted, drew a large bread- 
and-cheese-knife—a hack knife as boys call it, and said, 

*** If you do touch me, I'll stick this into thee !’ 

“T struck him @ sharp blow on the knuckles, and the knife fell from his 
| hand. ,I then seized him by the collar and gave him a sound thrashing, which 
winded me, crippled him, and destruyed the bamboo. One of his friends, who 
seemed inclined to defend him, I knocked down, and told the others I should 
serve them in the same way if they did not sit down quietly. 

‘As I had settled the two biggest bullies in the sehool, I thought I had done 
enough for one day, and retired tomy room. Inthe evening, after supper, 
| Doctor Doonuffin begged I would walk into his library, as he wished to speak 
tome. I went accordingly. It struck me that the library was perfumed ra- 
| ther highly with the scent of rum, and that the doctor’s face was redder than 
usual, and his step not so steady and dignified. 

‘* He asked me if I ever smoked, to which I answered that I was fond of a 
good cigar. He confessed that he preferred a pipe of shag tobacco, and open- 
ing a drawer, which was labelled ‘ Anti-creature-comforts Society,’ took out a 
box of Havannahs, his pipe, and a jar of tobacco. He rang the bell, and order- 
ed a kettle of hot water, and when it was brought, extracted from a niche in his 











bookcase, inscribed, ‘ Spiritual Consolation for melancholy Christians,’ a large 

| stone jar of best old Jamaica, and ditto of gin : 

‘“ Assoon ashe had made two very stifl glasses, which he called ‘ whistlers, 
and lit his pipe. he addressed me thus. 


‘«“*Mr. Smyth, sir, | am very much pleased you have broken Bill Blinks’s 


head; for to tell you thetruth, | have often longed to do it myself, but was 
afraid of him. Without intending it, however, you have done me a great and 
irreparable injury. I profess to teach on the ‘soothing system.’ I advertise 
| *no curporeal | nents,’ and that boy Bill, and his friend Bob Bunks, whom 
} you with grea and propriety knocked down, have run away, and to 
morrow, | dare say, half the school will follow their example ; they can’t to- 
| nicht, for I'v ked them up, and taken all their shoes and cordu roys gay 
Come «ir. emp? your gla-s, and I'll brew again.’ 
‘| did so, thinking that a few more glasses would enabl< me to gain && 
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ineg tinto ais real. hasaccer, and asked nim to explain big ‘sooth: g sys- 
tem, 

««* Why you see, sir, mothers don’t like to have their children beaten black 
and blue, and boys will sometimes resist—as I know by experience ; for I as- 
sisted in a rebellion myself, in which my master was beaten to jelly, and marked 
for life by having his nose knocked nearly off with the edge of an uiframed slate. 
I find | much more profiable and not half so dangerous, to send them to bed 
withou' their meals—that’s my plan, sir’ 

‘« How you can teach boys without punishing them with a stick or rod, I 
can’t imagine, said I. 

“*Teach! You don’t suppose I teach? I keep three assistants besides your- 
self, sir, and no maz who keeps a dog, thinks it necessary to bark himself 
They teach—at icast pr tend to do so, which does quite as weil. Ia tend to 
thei: ‘ mora! and religious sentiments,’ prayers and.morning hy un before break- 
fast, prayers and evening ditto before supper, and bible twice on Sundays ; 
beside joining my own flock at chapel—that’s my plan, sir. Come, empt your 

lass ” 

“**T am afraid,’ I observed, ‘I shall not be able to do the boys justice, for 
they don’t seem disposev to learn unless they are made to do it’ 

‘**+ Never you mind about that, sir—if they won’t learn, !t ain’t your fault— 
you’l' fin? it more agreeable to tell them their lessons. if they can’t say them 
than trying to make them do it ; take it easy—that’s my plan, sir, Give them 
ple ty of books,vest editions, wel! bound—it answers—twenty pel cent. is a tair 
profit I mean all the boys to learn Latin—charge four guineas extra for it— 
that’s my plan, sir Take another cigar 

“«* You keep your boys remarkably well, sir,’ I remarked, ‘and I can’t think 
how you matage to do it for £22 per annum.’ 

*** Why. as to the £22 pe: annum, that I'll explain presently ; as to the pro- 
visions, you see, | manage in this way: If Mr Lyver, the butcher, does not 
send me pupils enough to cover his bill, I threaten to deal with his rival, Mr 
Hart, and [ always deal only with ‘hose tradesmen that send me their sons—if 
they stick it on, so do I—pens, paper. slates, combs, brushes, knives, and Mrs 
Deo:offin's dumestic medicines—Epsom salis and Ippeckkyanny—mount up, 
IT can tell you—that’s my plan, sir—that’s how I manage the vittleing depart- 
ment’ 

*«* And as to the £22 per annum”? I inquired. 

«* Why you see, sir,’ he continued, pulling out one of his cards of terms.on 
which wasaneat engraving of Acorn House, which looked very imposing on 
paper. ‘You see, sir, I circulate these in London, chiefly, where | have a large 
connexion 1 the dissen'ing interest ; read, and you'll perceive that I say ‘ No- 
blemen and gentlemen's sons are splendidly boarded at the low charge of twenty- 
two gulueas per annum, every thing included’ Now I had counsei’s opinion 
on that card, and he tells me it can only mean that thev are to be fed and lodg- 
ed for that sum, it says nothing about being taught. so I charge extra tor that— 
that’s my plan, sir. Four guineas a year guzneas you'll observe, get five per 
cent by that—for writing, four for ciphering, tour for book-keeping, four fur La- 
tin, four for Greek (next half,) four for geography and globes, and four more 
for English litera‘ure, including poetry and Bell's letters. Add books, washinz, 
and other little ancetéeros, and you'll find it is not done for 22/. per annum. Come, 
sir, empt your glass ’ 

“To my inquiry ‘if he got paid,’ he an-wered, 

** Why, you see, sir, my friend Grigs, the lawyer, the senior deacon of my 
chapel, who puts me in here rent-free, receives two-and-a-half per cent on ail 
my bills, and if the parents don’t pay within a month after ‘bill delivered’ 
he arrests them at once, and makes a pretty good thing of it—that’s Avs plan, 
sir. 

“T allowed it was a very ingenious one. bat not calculated to last long. 

*** You're mistaken, sir; the boys are well fed and their clothes well washed 
and mended. Their bovks are hands »m-ly pound, and their copy and summing 
books neatly written out for them, and that satisfies most mothers. As the wo- 
men have nothing to do with finding the money, thev are very easily pleased ; 
besides, I’m sure of my boys for one year, as I never send in tne bill for the 
first half, until they return from the holidays, and have paid carriage . own 
They don’t think it worth while to pay a quarter for nothing, and coach fares up 
and down in the bargain—that’s my plan, sir Take another cigar, and empt 
your glass.’ 

“* Your boys, I apprehend.’ I remarked, ‘do not turn out very good scholars, 
and your plan, I still think, will in trme defeat itself.’ 

“Tn time—very true; but you see, sir, before that time arrives, [ have 
made a few hundreds—sham ill—advertise that ‘he care of my health requires 
me to retire from public life—sell the furniture and goodwill for a round sum, 
and open again in another quarter of England—that’s my plan, sir’ 

* The rum-and-water was beginning to operate—the whole man was altered 
—he winked with b's knowing-looking eyes—thrust his hair back from his fore- 
head into a respectable Brutus t»pknot, and exchanged the whining canting 
tones in which he had commenced his communications, for the bland quick note 
in which he had been used to say to his lady customers, ‘Serve you ir a minute, 
mum—can | do any thin more for yout’ [ therefore ventured to hin: to him a 
wish to hear something of his early history He readily complied with it, and 
gave me the account of which | have given a brief summary 

“ Just as he was compounding another ‘ whistler,’ XXX strong, a violent 
scuffle, and the sounds of vuices in anger were heard in the passage leading to 
the library, the door of which was dashed violently open and the lady of the 
house rushed in, dragging by the hair of her head with one hand, and cuffing on 
the cheek with the other, a plain-looking, squinting woman, who held the situa- 
tion of box-maid in the establishment 

“Mrs. Doonuffin was constitutionally liable to severe attacks of the ‘green 
eyed monster,’ and her husband's ‘ gallivantings,’ as she called them. had i- 
creased the disorder to an alarming height. She never hired a girl who could 
boast of a pretty, or even a not-ugly face, hut gave a pound a year more wages 
for a person pitted with the small-pox, two for a squmter, and would willingly 
have given an additional five for a broken nose and an eye knocked out ; a tooth- 
less wretch, with 1 Richard-the-third back, was invaluable 

“She huried the tox-maid into the room, and furthered her progress by an 
application of her foot, au derriére, and staggering up to the doctor, afier loch- 
ing the door, stood with ove hand a-kimbo, and the other holding on y the ta- 
ble ; and as soon as she had recovered her breath, which had been exhausted by 
her extradtdinary exer'ions, she addressed him in a speech which ceriainly had 
the merit of rapidity and indistinctness of articulation, mingled with the tones 
and slang of a cockney hackney coachman 

*** So—so—so, you wile vorthless willan, you hoverfed, double faced, dis- 
sembling conwenticler!! you otblooded, preaching and prayering woluntary !! ! 
you sarm-singin, vench-enticin congregationer!!! You ain’t satisfied vith avin 
vun oman as dotes upon you dreadful, and as ought to be the comfort of your 
soul, and the highdul of your art! her as brought you a lovely babby—a lovely 
babby, I say, though it was a dead un; but you :must go for to try to sedoose a 
poor, hinnocent, nasty, trolloping, nnedicated creater like that !’ 

“ What disclosures migh’ have ensued must remain a mystery, for Mr. Doo 
nuffin yomped up, and gave his wife so bard a pat on the head with the folio 
bible, in reply to her challenge, indicated by ‘throwing down’ the nightcap; 
that she fell to the floor perfectly insensible The doctor raised her in his arms, 
and with the assistance of the box-maid,who knocked her mistress’s head against 
the dourpost—by chance, o! course—conveyed her to bed 
plat When he returned, he relighted his pipe and coolly observed, ‘ That’s my 

n, sir’ 

“He fell into a deep revery, and, I presume from the exertion he had under- 
gone, seemed to be much intoxicated, and troubled with the hiccups _I did not 
interrupt him, as | was engaged in meditating upon the pleasant life I should be 
likely © lead with this happy couple, and the nice youug novlemen and gentle 
men committed to their valuable superintendence. 

“After nearly a quarter of an hour's silence, he roused himself, and requested 
me to - empt my glass.’ 

“T declined, and begge’ to be allowed to retire. 

“* One more—one more, my dear (hiccup) young friend—a parting cup; a 
‘bumper at parting.’ but that (hiccup) ain’t in the hymn book.’ 

* In spite of my resista: ce, he contrived to pour a quantity of gin into my 
glass, and a still larger on the carpet, and having filled tis own with pure rum, 
he sat down and began again. 

“+ You're a very nice voung man—I know you—I feel it here (hiccup)—I’ve 
formed a very vivlent affection for you —I have indeed—David and Jonathan- 
like—Samson and Delilahish—Ruth and Boaz a fool to it (hiccup) -I’m going 
to prove it—you're a fool '—you’re going into the church—you're an ass! (hic- 
cup.) Take my advice an! try the volunteers—voluntaries. [mean You dow’t 
care about whist—what’s the use of being ordained ? pawed by abishop? (hic- 
cup.) What’sacuracy! Forty pounds, and keep yourself !—Buy a bible— 
cheap enough at tne pawnbroker’s—join ‘he jumpers, shakers, or screamers, 
it's no matter which—get a chapel, and get two hundred a year, and all your 

b (htecup ) Single man—stick to the women—iots of whire pocket-hand- 

erchief«—dine with one—sup with another —nice «nd hot—breakfast with « 

third—prime twankay—never mind the men, and your foriune's made. 
married to—’ 

_“ Whom, he could not inform me; for m his zeal to gain me over to his no 
tions—to ‘conver me to his faith,’ I ought to have said —he used much ges- 
tv'ation, and advancing too forward in bis chair he lost his equilibrium, and 
fell with his ‘orenead on the edge of the fender. 

“| left him, and sent his friend the box-maid to him, who, I imagined, would 
know how 'o take c+re of him and carry him to bed 

* On the following morning he appeared at ‘prayers and mori: gbymn’ with 
* large patch of sticking-plaster upon his forehead, and after breakfast he took 
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I would take nv no- 
tice of the little touch of epilepsy he had had the night before, as it might alarm 
the female portion of his congregation. 

**T assured him I would not, and inquired after the health of his wife 

*** Ah! that horrid vice! Mr. Smyth—she has a most distressing headach, 
and can’t get up—a soul insnaring sin, sir—she can’t eat breakfast—I always 
lay in a good one—that’s my plan. sir.’ 

‘*Soon afier | had taken my ‘classical chair,’ a very stout man, invery thick 
brown top-boots, and a very large asi-stick in hand, came into the school-room., 
and after surveying the three English ushers, walked up to me, and begged to 
know if my name was Smyth. On my answering in the affirmative, he asked 
me ‘if I was the man as thrashed his son yesterday ’ 

“*Ves,’ I replied, ‘ and I think he richly deserved it.’ 

“+ On!—thee dost then, and wouldst thrash un again *” 

‘“«* Decidedly, if he dared to draw a knife on me.’ 

“¢*Wouldst thrash un well? Hit un hard loike? 

“*Certainly, as hard and as long as I could’ 

‘«+» Dang it, mon, gee’s thine hond ! Lloike thee the better for it. But thee 
didn’t doun half just:ce. Coom along wi’ I, and I'll show thee how to whop 


un. 

“‘T followed him to the hall, where master Billy, and his friend Bobby, were 
standing and listening sulkily 0 a lecture on improprieties, delivered by the 
doctor, upon ‘his plan,’ and in his best didactic style. 

“Mr. Binks caught hold of his son, and beat him so severely that I was 
forced to inverfere * There, my !ad, that’s the way towhop un! C'll gie thee 
my ashen stick, and a good dinner whenever you loike to cvom over to the 
farm ’ 

““Mrs. Doonuffin did not make her appearance at dinner, but sent for her 
friend, Mr. Grig, the lawyer. and deacon of the chapel. Soon after he arrived, 
the doctor was summoned to his wife’s bedroom, and a long discussion ensued 
‘ with closed doors ’ 

‘In about an hour's time I was summoned to the library, where I found Mr 
Grig, solus. He put three five-pound notes into my hand, and told me that 
Doc'or Doonuffin had altered his mind, and meant to take the classical depart 
ment himself—he had paid me for the half-year, to which I was fully entitled, 
and had taken my seat on the Oldeton coach, which would be at the lodge in a 
few minutes. i took the hint and my departure. 

“Mr. Grig walked with me, elling one of the servants to follow with my 
boxes. I turned round 'o ‘take a last fond look’ at Acorn House. and saw 
the respectable owner at his bedroom window ; he made a sign, by putting his 
hand to his mouth, like a person in the act of drinking, and pointed behind 
him towards the bed ; to intimate, I suppose, that his wife was the cause of 
my dis nissal Grigs shook hands with me, and hinted that the ‘ tongue was 
a dangerous weapon,’ and that the ‘least said the sooner things were mend- 
ed’ A hint which I took—disclosing my adventares only to Fidel and James 
Jobs.” 





“Well,” said the Bursar, “I think that must do for to-night. Peter !— 
brandy-and-water—and put me in mind of sconcing the cook to-morrow morn- 
ing. Eels overdone, mutton underdone, snipes a mass of corruption, and fondu 
scorched to a cinder—it’s too bad—I'll sconce him a guinea.” 

Very right,” said the dean“ We will dine m my rooms next week— 
finish Sam’s MS., and give Coquus another trial. Ifhe don’t succeed better 
than he has to-day—we'll expel him. It’s abominable that we should be depri- 
ved of the few little enjoyments to which we are justly entitled under the foun- 
der’s will.” 

Omnes.—“ Very abominable indeed !” 





DOCTOR ANSTER. 


TRANSLATOR OF GOETHE’S FAUST. 

Mr. Anster is a southern—a native of that province (Munster) as noted for 
the genius of her sons as for the sturdy turbulence of her submission to the 
rule of the Saxon. The family were early settlers on the borders of the coun- 
ties Limerick a d Cork. Adherents to the last of the Stuarts, they were suf- 
ferers in the reverse of his fortunes. Lest, however, the rival counties should 
hereafter contend for our poet's birth, we may as well settle the dispute before- 
hand, by stating that he was born in Charlevilie—wore his first jacket and trow- 
sers in the poetical village of Bruree, (where the last of the bards held their 
latest convention)—and that if he have the Irish luck to die ‘ convenient.” 
some friendly hand will “lay his bones their kindred bones among,”’ beneath 
the chancel of the venerable parish church of the ancient town of Kilmallock 

Bu: nimbly as we have jumped from his birth to his burial, Mr Anster is not 
of the numberof whom nothing can be recorded but that they were born and 
that they died. He has created an intellectual progeny which have familiarised 
his name to the literature of the present generation; and itis fuliy within his 
power—health and poetic ease conspiring—so to confirm his title as to make it 
‘renowned among the posterities ’’ His earliest production, published during 
his under-graduate course in the Irish University, (of which he was an honoured 
alumaus,) ranks high amongst the best jwveni/za which our literature can show. 
We know few things of the kind more sweet and touching than his ** Home” 
and ** The Poet's Haunt.” Many of the pieces in this small collection, toge- 
ther with others of greater length, and some translations from the German, 
were republished in a larger volume in1819 In 1837 Mr. Anster published 
another volume of poetry,under the title of XentoLa.” The translations in this 
volume, and in that of 1819, are the only versions (with the exception of his 
great work) from any foreign language which he has given to the world. 

But the highest honours he has yet achieved are connected with the Fausr. 
He was the first who introduced this singular pcem to the literature of Eng- 
land: and we doubt not that his complete translation will be the last which 
English literature will eventually require or permanently tolerate. In Black- 
wood's Magazine for June. 1820, appeared those fragments of a translation 
which surprised the English public with the beauty and force of the original, 
and fired Shelley into a generous competition. Goethe was then alive, and did 
not withhold his recognition of their vigour and truth These extracts were 
reprinted in England and America, and their success suggested to Dr. anster 
the propriety of completing the work, and publishing it with his name—a task 
which he happily completed in 1835. In the interval,many translators of parts, 
or the whole, in prose or in verse, have ‘“ strained at the bow of Ulysses ,’’ but 
(with the -xception of Lord Francis Egerton’s version, which, though not com- 
plete, is often elegant and sometimes true) An-ter’s and Hayward’s (in prose) 
alone are of the slightest value. {t appears to be the nature of Doctor Anster’s 
mind to throw itself entirely into the subject on which it is for the time enga- 
ged. Thus the very effect which his author produces is repruduced by him ; 
and, as the Edinburgh Review has said, his work (with a few improvements [') 
which they suggest, but which we trust will never be adopted) 1s ‘amongst the 
few translations which, in any language, hold substantive rank in their own 
country, and are admired, cited aud imitated in lieu of their originals.” here 
is not, inour language, a translation of any work of length which produces so 
entirely the effect of original pvetry on the mind ; and this without the slight- 
est omission of any image in the original which could with propriety be retain- 
ed, and with little more of addition or expansion than was absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of explanation 

On the continent the book is frequently quoted in the same way that Schu- 
barth and Ekermann are. But its value is far higher than that of any com- 
mentary on the original can be. It is as an English poem that Anster’s Faust 
must be regarded ; and it is really astonishing with what felicity thoughts, the 
highest and deepest in German theology, and the subtlest in their metaphysics, 
find adequate expression in our language ; and how scenes which— if we look 
at any other exposition of them—seem shapeless as the most misty reveries of 
the Swedenborgians, assume shape and colour and life In the first interview 
between the hero of the poem and the demon, the exorcisms of the conjuror 
gradually recovering from his perplexity—the half-heard whisperings and low 
chaunt of spirit voices breaking in upon each successive charm—and the last 
song of the unseen spirits, where every phantom-image, each growing out of 
the last, or connected with it by the faintest and most delicate ties of associa- 
tion, is supposed to rise like an exhalation to each note of the enchanted music, 
and pass before the eves of Faustus till they at length close in sleep—(that 
dreamy song best interpreted by Retzch’s pencil, or Radzewill’s music® * soft, 
as is the flymg gossamer of a summer's evening” — 

“* Vanish, dark arches, 

That over us bend, 

Let the blue sky in beauty, 

Look in like a friertd !” 
all—all is of unsurpassed and almost magical beauty. The dialogue between 
the presumptuous magician and the Spirit of the Earth, and the after-scene, in 
which despair has subdued and fatigued the res'less spirit of the unhappy Faus- 
tus into momentary calm, are given with great power But it is not in the 
more serious passages, where the interest of the situation, and the readers’ 
sympathy. once successfully awakened, are, of themselves, sufficient to sustain 
attention that we feel surprise at he triumph achieved by the translator of this 
wonerful psem The difficulties which we should have imagined insurmount 
able, and which yei have been completely overcome, are of another kind. In 

he character of Mephistophiles there are constant teuches of humour, which 

are brought before the English reader with perfect fidelity. When it is con- 
si ‘ered how difficult it is to communicate any perception of the humour of one 
nation to another—how absolutely unknown Quevedo or Scarron are in trans- 











* See Goethe’s correspondence. 
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lation, though Goldsmith translated Scarron—and how little, for instance, of 
the characcer of the original has ever been communicated by. any trans ator of 
Rabelais, thougb few translators were ever equal to Urquhart,—and how every 
thing pecuiiar in Cervantes is lost or diguises by every one of his dozen of 
distinguished translators—we snali be better abie to estimate what has been 
accomplished by the translatorof Faust The scene ef the wild dissoluteness 
in the wine-cellar at Leipsic—the bewildering dialogue with the perplext stu- 
dent coming fresh from the country to a German wu: iversity, when the demon 
assumes the costume of a professor, and lectures ont eology and logic and 
medicine—the same worthy person's account of the death of Martha’s hus- 
band, where be keeps the poor wife’s hopes and fears alive by the fugacious 
prospect of his having brought her a legacy—the mad chamberlain’s arrange- 
ments fer the witch’s bail—are all given in the English Faustus as amusingly 
as any of the stories of Peter Pindar, or the metaphysical discussions in Hu- 
dib:as ; and it is realy curious, in comparing Anster’s translation with the ori- 
ginal, to see how nearly liberal it often is, and by what skilful touches—when 
literal translation would have plainly destroyed the effect of the original—that 
effect is, in some different way, prov'uced 

Mr. Anster is the author of various essays on general literature, in prose, 
contributed to the magaziues—written in an easy and pointed style. We may 
refer to his preface to the Faust, for no unfavorable specimen of his character- 
istic qualities in this species of writing. 

Of Anster’s professiona life we cau only spare room to say, that he was 
called to the Irish bar in 1824. Whether owing to his supposed devotion to the 
Muses, (a quality that seldom finds t:vour amongst the acute practitioners of 
the law), cr toa want of that confident address and flippant elocution essen- 
tial to the success of a popular advocate, his adv nce at the bar has not kept 
pace with his talents as a man, or his large and vared acquirements as @ 
lawyer There are few men of sounder learning and judgm: nt in his profession, 
nor any more habituated to close research and patient investigation: it is, 
therefore, a matter of surprise to his friends, that his practice has not been 
more extensive. But the plague of Scorr is upon him He is a poet, and 
must be content with immortality The church, perhaps, had been more his 
element, had he thought it his vocation But the die has been cxst. The 
appointment which he holds in the Court of Admuraity is certainly unworthy 
of his talents. It was given and accepted, we apprehend, under a mistaken 
notion of its value. Since the decadence of the Court, the office is of little 
Importance. 

e cannot, perhaps, more appropriately close this sketch than with the fol- 
lowing beautiful tribute of one true poet 'o the genius of another .— 

“TO THE TRANSLATOR OF GOETHE'S FAUST. 
‘*Enchanter! thou bast made the spell thine own, 

Buried in silerice with the mighty dead ; 

The wierd light from the wizard’s grave is shed, 
Dancing on rubied pane and pillared stone 
Hark ! through the haunted choir the swelling tone— 

That midnight chaunt of dolour ane of dread— 

A wailing from death's cold and startled bed : 

And now ’tis woman's broken-hearted moan. 
Margaret! poor child! thy choking sob I hear, 

And the fiend’s laugh rings wildly thro’ the pile. 

Margare: !—forsaken one !—The spell hath stood,— 
And, in charmed might, enchanter! wins the evr, 
Yea, and the heart of Suaxspeare’s own proud isle, 

To grant—by Rhine's green wave meet rivalhood.”’ 

Dublin University Magazine. 


CUST’S REFLECTIONS ON WEST INDIA AFFAIRS, 


Sir Epwarp Cust is ‘a mannot ashamed to write himself a Churchman 
and a West India planter: and he appears to have taken a Colonial tour with 
his wife and little daughter, for the purpose of inspecting his own property, and 
observing the workings of Emaucipation and the cordiion of affairs in the 
West Indian Colonies generally The result of his experience he has embodied 
in the pubtication before us; which does not contain a versonal narrative of 
travelling incidents, and is not very full of particular facts, but presents the 
conclusions ona variety of subjects to which the writer's observations have led 
him. And he has addressed his Reflections to the Colonial Office, because the 
Chief Secretary is changed so “ incessantly ” that it would be useless to apply 
to him ; and Mr Stepher seems not more favourably regarded in the West,than 
according to Sir Francis Hea: in the North, or in any other point of the com- 
pass according to any other authority. 

** Amidst all the recent changes,” writes Colonel Cust, “the situation of the 
most active Under-Secretary remains always unaltered, and I might therefore 
have selected him fo my correspondent, without ay appreheusron of being 
obliged to modify my address; but, whether justly or not, I have found that 
gentleman’s influence to be so unpopular ‘n the Colonies, and considered to 
he so hostile to their interests, that to address my letter to him might have 
been misconstrued by all parties; and I might either have been imagined to 
participate in his supposed views of colonial policy, or to intend satirically some 
remsrks in Opposition to them.” 

It may be gathered from this little passage, that Colonel Sir Edward Cust 
has the moderate and guarded tone which genera'ly characterizes men of po- 
sition and responsibie place. He has also the orderly method of making ob- 
servations which military disc:pline frequently produces in those who are sub- 
ject to it; and he has a large looking and well-educated mind. Though a 
planter, he approaches the irritating and vexatious subjects with cvelness, if not 
with absolute impar‘iality, and discusess them with temper. His few ske ches 
of landscape and society are lively and striking, making the reader regret that 
they are few ; and his suggestions, if nct likely in the present feebleness and 
incapacity of Government to be reduced to practice, are practical and worth 
attention. 

The subjects handled by Sir Edward, though various, are reducible to two 
neads—the present social conditivun and prospects of the West Indies—their 
government urder the rule of the Colonial Office, with suggestions for its im- 
provement. Tato ewch of these we shall enter, at greater length than is usoal 
with a publication of this kind, as we image the dissemination of his views 
is a greater object with the gallant author than the circulation of his work 

With regard to tie indisposition of the Negroes to labour, the falling off in 
production, and the accelerated ratio in which this diminution must proceed, 
Col Cust confirms the general representation of the Colonia! organs [tis not that 
the Negroes have any hostile feelings towards their late masters, or decline 
working out of any principle of vengeance er anger. Quite the contrary : they 
“have not been guilty (scarcely in a single instance) of any act even of un- 
kindness against those who have been represented as their old oppressors — 
They continue to live in the most friendly imtercourse; and if they do not 
work for them. it is not from any old animosity or ill-will, but because they 
have no inducement to work for anybody ’ It is only by the stimulus of enor- 
mous agricullural wages, (fifteen shillings a week, a house, and garden-ground, 
with medical attendavce,) that the planters have been able to continue cultiva- 
tion at all; and even if they were able to afford this rate of wages—nearly 
double that of field-labourers in England, without regarding the difference of 
cl.mate, habits, and cost of living—i' is questionable whether they could con- 
tinue to procure the supply of labour. The women have taken up a notion 
that it is beneath them to work ia the fields, and this source will probably be 
altogether cut off; and though the men will work for money to procure seme 
immediate object, yet such an uncertain stimulus will furnish no regular supply. 
In addition to which, opinion 1s against field labour, and what industry there is 
amongst the Blacks sets in another direction. 

“ The very unfor'unate distinction between handicraftsmen and field-labour- 
ers introduced into the Emancipation Bill under the whimsical terms of pre- 
dial and non-predial labourers, (the sense of which the Negroes themselves 
could never be made to understand,) has unfortunately operated to create a 
marked repugnance to field labour, and to consider it as a degradation from 
which every enterprising spirit am ngst them endeavours to tree himself by re- 
pairing to the towns; and those that remaio on estates remove their children 
thither to ‘he care of relatives and friends, in order that they may have an op- 
portunity of becoming household servants, the great firld of ambition to a 
Negro mind: accordingly, it is comparatively rare to find the young per- 
forming laborious duties in the field. This is obviously @ serious consideration 
for the future well-doing of the system, since it must alone diminish the amount 
of labourers in a very consi‘erable degree at the present time, and this will of 
conrse be more serious!y perceptible in future years.” 

The conclusion to which Sir Edward finally comes is, that under the most 
favourable circumstances, the ex‘ent of the land now held in cultivation will be 
diminished, “ from the want of hands, and for lack of sufficient inducement for 
any great devree of labour, to a degree that must be very seriously felt.” He 
also conceives that a whole generation must pass away before the Negro, “in 
a sta’e of freedom, will attain, in his so-ial condition, to any thing approaching 
the civilization of the Europesn peasant, or will work with any thing like 
the constancy and steadiness that is essential to the profitable cultivation of 
the land.” 

The reasons on which Colonel Cust builds the favourable part of this con- 
clusion seem to be, the earnest desire of the Negro for instructin. and his ap- 
titude to learn; bovh of which are described as extraordin ‘ry We mus: con- 
fess. however, that we s-e small grounds for howing that one or any ‘umber 
of generations, will civilize the Blac s to the ex en’ predic'ed If, indeed, 
sums of money were jaid out nvon Negro education and the endowment of 








ministers, as the Colonel proposes, and the present posi/ion uf affairs could be 
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ined, the thing is possible. But grents of money to the requisi'e extent 
aré not likely to be made ; and can the planters wait whilst a who e generation 
is passing away? Can they keep up their machinery and their establishments 
—eun they even preserve their plantations in a state to be worth cultivation at 
the end of twenty or thirty years, withou such an outlay of capital as few if 
any have the means of making! Above all, wi'l the Britisn people go without 
sugar, coffee, &c. for a whole generation! Unless a supply of labour can be 
furnished for the West Indies, we see nothing but a prospect of ruin for the 
planters ; the creation of a half savage race of Black ‘** squatters, much more 
degraded in morals and habits than the slaves themseives. a: d perbaps subject 
to wore cruelty from one another than the slaves generally received from 
their masters; whilst all that the nation will have to show for the exven- 
diture of its twenty millions will be a derangement of its commerce ané finan- 
ces, or a necessity of resorting to foreign slaveholding countries for Tropical 
commodities, with an increase in the slave-trade and an aggravation of its 
miseries. Leet 

And this subject of providing the colonist with a supply of labour is discus- 
sed by Sir Edward Cust in all its phases, but with a result which does lit- 
tle more than show its difficulties The Hill Coolies, he considers, will 
prove ‘a total failure,” trom their physical inferiority and there mental charac- 
ter. He did not see eitherthe ‘Maltese or Portuguese imp rtations;” bt, 
although he does not think their health would suffer from the climate, he be- 
lieves them incapable of enduring labour in the Tropics There remains then 
only te African; and there are three possible sources of supply. — 

1 An imwigration of liberated Creoles from Foreign Co onies, which would 
be glad enough to get rid of them if they could by spirited away, but which 
would be suspicious of an aitempt of this kind lest it should be a blind for 
tampering with their slaves. They wouid also be loth to render the West In 
dians any assistance, because Sir Edward knows from his ‘ivtercourse with 
French, Dutch, Danish, aud Spanish colonists, that they are all co templating 
the failure of our measure with a chuckle of the deepest satisfaction’ This 

lan, therefore, seems iimpracticable ; and as the foreign colonists chiefly dis- 
Fike the liberated Biacks because they are a useless :ace, it dues not appear that 
they would be of much value to the British West Indies 

2. That our cruisers should carry the slaves they capture for adjudication to 
our own colonies, where they should be freed 

«We have been the laugting tock of the nations who are still carrying on 
the slave-trade, for doing o'herwise. Of all the governments who have avow- 
ed loudly their desire to put down the traffic in slaves, we alone have set to 
work in houesty and good faith to carry out the principle. We have captured 
thousands, and have in almost every case carried them for adjudication to the 
colonies of other powers. i saw about f ur tnousand of these poor people lo- 
cated at Surinam; where they had. it istrua, dwellings provided for them ; 
but some very decided means would have been taken to ‘urn them to some 
profitabie account, bu! for the presence of the British Commissary Judge 
there, Mr Samo, whose vigilance and activity in more than one instance re- 
sisted the attempt Thousands have been carried into ‘’uba; which cglony, 
as weil as the Spanish island of Porto Rico, are prospering beyond all example 
or comparison with our own, from the capi'al which is flowing there from Bri- 








Che Albion. 


The Russian Emperor rules absolutely, without a show of 
constitutional authority ; he can appoint and depose his Governors, increase or 


cracy in existerce 


diminish their salaries, and enforce lavs by his own unquestioned power All 
this is of course done by our superior Government ; but it does not hesitate to 
override, at its pleasure, every constitutional influence ; for whilst it leaves the 
semblance of a will to the tw» estates of the several mighty rocks of tne Carib- 
bean Sea, it is only when their freedom of legislation is discreetly moulded «p- 
on the previously ascertained wil | of the Colonial Office,that their laws are per 
mitted to come into operation. Thus the Magistracy, the Militia, the Police, 
and the Prison questions. are all arranged in Downing Street, without refe- 
rence to Colonial interests. The Govervors are the mere creatures f its au- 
thority, of no imaginable influence but what they derive from its nomination ; 
they are uneqi.al to represent at home the just grievances of the colonists, be- 
cause they know that if these should in any degree clash with the pre-conceiv- 
ed opinions of the Departmen, their situations are in immediate jeopardy ; and 
they are in no position to make head against its influence by an appeal to the 
good sense and justice of the British people, without hazard to their individual 
interests and ruin to their professional prospects ”” ; 

The remedy which Sir Edward -uggests for this state of things, is an assimi- 
lation, revision, and consolidation of the laws throughout the Co.onies, bring 
ing them as near as possible to the English standard. He would endeavour to 
establish the English tongue as the cominon language, 80 as to destroy the on- 
ly remaining tie which seems to connect some of the colonies with foreign 
governments And he would impart weight and character to the smaller isl 
ands by giving them a central government with a federal constitution, but leav- 
ing each all its present forms. 

**T would propose to leave the Colonial Assemblies with all their parapher- 
nalia intact, excepting that | would limit their sphere of usefulness to little 
more than the duties of a municival corporation for the colony to which they 
belong; from these Legislatures I would, however, desire that a certain num- 
ber of members should be elected from every legislative bodv. who should to- 
gether constit ite a Co onial Convention, to consist of a single chamber, which 
should be the Superior Legislature under the Crown for all the constituent co- 
lonies. The men elected to this Convention would necessarily be the most 
influential of the respeciive colonies, and would carry with them a weight and 
respectability that does not exist in the present Legislature. The necessity of 
the very ridiculous and offeusive expedient existing in the Crown Colonies, by 
which a power is obtained for the Crown through the introduction of official 
members sufficiently numerous to swamp the colonial delegates, might be 
avoided in this new constitution, since the members of the Convention, elected 
equally from the upper chambers, who are .ominated by the Crown, and the 
lower houses elected by popular constituencies, would be sufficient for every 
salutary check upon any over-prevalent influence in this superior legis ative 
body. Persons of the weight and credit that [ should expect would be sent up 
as delega'es from all the dependent colonies, could represent every grievance 
they labour under, and would be much more equal to devise an efficient remedy 
than the present lawmakers of the Colonial Assemblies 

‘The most reasonable and practicab!e expedient in constitutional reforms is. 
to inquire into the original of the system which you desire to imitate The 


tain as well as America, in couseyuence of the ample supply of labourere with | principle of our English legislation was, as is still appare t in the forms of our 


which various causes have combived to stock those islands ” 
And this plan is no doubt a proper and practicable one, if the supply would 
be sufficient. 


3. An immigration direct from Africa carried on by Goverument, through the | 


mean- of treaties with the native princes, resident agents. and a general sys- 
tem of supervision during the voyage and on arrival in the colonies A_ plan 
no doubt feasible if the Abolitionists would prrmit it, and fully capable of fur- 
nishing the requisite desideratum—which is, sufficient population to give the 
Negroes what Johnson calls the freedom of the poor, * the freedom of working 
or starving.” 
caused the comparative 

PROSPERITY OF BARBADOS. 


‘In the above remarks I ought to explain.that although applicable to most of 
the British Colonies I visired, they are least so to the island of Barbados. In 
a high state of culvivation, and amply peopled, this colony has been, upon the 
whole, very advantageously prepared for the change by many peculiarly opera 
ting circumstances that have occurred in the condition of the labouring popula 
tion, 1n comparison with every other colony I vist'ed ; a change, be it remark- 
ed in passing, that is, without exception, the most porientous revolution that 
even occurred by the magic of the law, and without blood, by which in one mo- 
ment of time the entire social condition of the labouring population of a large, 
but, fortunately for the experiment, a widely separated and scatered portion of 
the empire, was changed from a condition of tutelage to a state of absolute 
and unconditional s:lf-will The ,opulation of the island of Barbados is im 
such prepostion to the extent of its wants, that the relation between labour and 
employment attains there to ite just and natural level, there is little or no 
waste land to tempt the squatier; and if a family be ejected from any estate 
for misconduct, there will be a difficulty for them to obtain shelter and employ- 
ment elsewhere. On the score of religion also, to which I shall have pr. sent- 
ly to revert, | may as weil mention in this place the absence of sectarianism to 
any extent as a peculiar blessing atiaching tothis colony In‘ Little Eng 
land,’ as it is called, the parish church waitens the landscape, seated amist 
its spacious churchyard, aud with the parish schoolhouse its unvarying appen 
dage The roads (not so good as they might be) are stirring with abusy popu- 
lation on foot, on horseback, and in carriages. The land is one uninterrupted 
field of sugar-cane and Guinea corn, for there are few trees and no woods to 
interrupt the cultivation The co'tages are here devoted each to a single fa- 
mily; they are surrounded very frequently with a little garden for ca sava, 
ginger, aloes, pepper &«: ; in some cases even, (as at Clay Hill, the proper y 
of Mr. Sharpe,) a pretry flowery bower decorates the door of t e Negro dwell 
ing. Many proprietors are resident; and there is a general advance in every 
thing beyond any other colory I visited I have no apprehension, with so many 
advantages concurring, but that the free-labour system will succeed in the colony 
of Barbados.” 

The cause of evil arising from bad govern nent, Colonel Cust traces to the 
absolute and irresponsible power of the Colonial Office, and to certain political 
and social causes in the (colonies themselves ‘ The Office’ exercises a des- 
potic rule, without the check which public vpinion imposes upos the most ab- 
solute sovereign, the actual knowledge that a iespot often possesses, the na- 
tional sympathies he may be supposed to have, or the in'erest he must take in 
the wellbeing of his people Throughou: the majority of the islands, the ma- 
terials for proper Representative Assemblies do ot exist ; having been con- 
quered from different nations, and .o attemot made at assimilation, various 
languages, laws, and customs. obtain in aimost every colony ; and. with all the 
government paraphernalia of a m ghty kingdom i every petty island, each and 


all are destitute of weight or power with the Government at home’ Here is a 
picture of 


AN “ EXCELLENCY” OF THE WINDWARDOR LEEWARD 
ISLANDS 

Nothing Can be more mean and miserahie than the situation of the wretched 
little governments under which these islands are now placed. A population 
not much exceeding the half of the county of Rutland, and not a hundredth 
part so respectable, is dignified with a scale of gevernment that would bec me 
an independent Stae; a representa: ve of Royalty, an Upper aud Lower Cham- 
ber, Chief Justice and Puisne Judges, Attorney and Solicitor Generai, Secre- 
tary, Vreasurer, & through a host of lower dignitaries ; whose duties may all 
be very onerous, but ‘night very advantageously be unied with ‘he s.me class 
oh ee s in the adjoining colonies, if a »vstem «f cen'ral goverument were to 
sepapeed “se Is. these high-sounding «ffices are indifferently filled and 

rete :edly paid ake as an example tve situation o! L:eutenant Governor. 
Former:y, his was an 4ppointment with a high salary, and filled by some vete 
ran of ey renowu. or by a civilian of some distinction ; it is now co terred 
py — — Wh asalary out ot all proportion to the former grants, 
rapa ra ons a & person of inferior rank to come out from England 
stow d upon hii, with ie ee NRL pA Pit aac <r nary dere 
page —_ Salvos of artillery which announce his arrival, with 

g-sounding dignitaries that surround his levees, &c., he regards his petty 

sovereignty with the air of 4 mighty lord, aid enjoys his visiouary ‘* paradise”’ 
ag long az the novelty s upon tt; but he soon discovers that his cour: is compo- 
sed of a few self important atterdanis, and that “all is not gold that sinter " 
The «ress is, in a very short time, outrageously personal: aud he can scarcely 
move from one room of his government house to another. but his air, his gait 
his manner, is remarked and animed verted up». The expenses of his howse- 
hol ina short time ~-urvri~e him, he d'scovers that the finances of a colonial 
menage are out f all proportion 'o the comfort of it; with a great many defi- 
clencies, every thing i~ outrageously dear; and what with the necessity of en- 
ter aing all the gra dees of his court, the nava a: d military officers of th 
stain, and dix:inguishe  visiters, native and foreign who nf oak he | 
ernmes!, he discovers in a short time tha: ne has inderteken / trouble - ; 
post, -t the risk of his heal'h, and + the loss ofall the comforts which he par 
obta: at home, tw « dead oss of incom, an wi bh little or nw opportunit - 
extending his usefulness or ot displaying his fit ss and aden” aay 

The sketch of he powers of the |» onval Office 's equally good 

THE TRUE AUTOCKACY OF THE WoRLD 

“| cons:der that the (ulonia Offi.«, in its colective jerisdiction, (for I will 
not attempt to «i-sect the indiv dual imfluence tvat directs and controls It.) is at 
the \.se-ent moment aid has been for sume years, the most unequivocal auto 


It is this due proportion of population to employment which has | 


statutes, respectfully to offer advice to the Sovereign, ‘that it may be enact- 
ed ;’ and ‘be it enacted,’ was the expresio:. of the sovereign will which made 
it law This old principle should be adopted for the new colonial constitu - 
tion. The exercise of imperial power should only be limited by being render- 
| ed amenable to the previous consent of the governed, but no legislation should 
| be effectual excepting through the agency of the Conventions and by the 
sanction of the Crown; and all money grants for purposes of imperial gevern- 
ment should be made by its authority, although the mode of collecting the im- 
posed revenue in each coluny might still be determined by its existing Local 
Legislature.” 

| Some sensible remarks of Sir Edward upon the effects which a considerable 
| diminution of Colonial produce would have upon the public revenue, have a 
British as well asa West Indian inieres!. It is possible that this decrease in 
the West Indies may be made up by a greater supply fromthe East; but if the 
produce from ovr own possessions should fall much below the home demand, 
two very disagreeable things will follow—a ri-e in the price of articles in daily 
request, and a deficiency in the revenue; which deficiency must be made up by 
fresh taxes, or the admission of fvreign slave-labour sugar at a lower rate of 
duty—a deathbiow tothe West Iadian planter Should this state of things 
arrive, the British public will then have » practical idea of the Emancipation 
question. As long as the evils were borne by other people, living a long way 
off, it was easy enough to get up meetings of pleasurable excitement to listen 
tocensure of the planters and to urge senators to legislate upo' sentiment. 
When the price of sugar coffee, &c., shall rise considerably, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer shall state the necessity of a new tax, (which though not 
teking mvch more money from tax-payers, shall take it in a new and less pala- 
table way,) it may not be quite so easy to stimulate the people to resist the 
mtroduction of Cuba and Brazilian sugar,* or even the establishment of what 
the Abolit:onists will call a virtual slave-trade, under the guise of an emigration 
from Africa. 








* At present the duty upon fereign-grown sugars is so high as to amount to a prohi- 
bition. If reduced to the level of West Indian sugar, the latter would be driven out 
of the market, on account of the greater advantages enjeyed by the foreign growers from 
their command of slave labour. 





VISIT TO KHOSREW PACHA. 


We found Khosrew Pacha awaiting us in the corridor. He received us 
with the greatest kindness and distinction, and led us to a beautiful apartment. 
overlockiig the Bosphorus. The seraskier’s costume and tigure were singu- 
lar and striking ; the former was certainly a strange contras' to the ancient, 
beatiful, and magnificent dress of the Turks; it was not, however, by any 
means Europeanized—at least, in our eyes it assuredly appeared not to be so: 
it consisted of a dark blue blouse very similar in form to the frocks worn by 
carters in England, ard fullish trousers, with slippers, the everlasting fez of 
course upon oe head. Khosrew Pacha’s figure is certainly neither symmetri 
cal nor imposing in itself: he is of very short stature, and is considerably bent 
with age, yet altogether there is something exceedingly venerable and impres- 
sive inhis aspect. However chary Nature may be of her outward ..arks of fa- 
vour, how true it is that where the stamp of glorious God-like intellect is 
discerned, we at once own the influence of its mystic presence, the spell-like 
sway of its sublimity, and confess the human form divine—Yes, even though 
the exterior be deficient in every other attribute of grace, in every other cha- 
racter of beauty or grandeur. 
I was invited by Khosrew Pacha to pay a visit to his harem, where he in- 
formed me I should find the wife of the Prussian nobleman I have already allu- 
ded to, whom I bad a previous acquaintance with, and also a Greek lady, who 
| had been asked to join us in the capacity of interpretress. I joyfully acceded 
to this proposal, and the pacha immediately rose from tis seat, and insisted on 
conducting me himself to the apartments of the ladies I accordingly followed 
his highness (by which title I found he was mvariably addressed by Namik 
Pacha and the rest) through magnificent suites of rooms, to the harem, which 
is generally—indeed, I believe universally at a considerable distance from the 
other apartments. often separated from the rest of the mansion by an ample 
/court. The -eraskier, as he led the way through the various beautiful corri 

dors and chamvers, constantly addressed conversation to me, which he assayed 
to render intelligible by different signs and animated gesticulations ; but alas! 
I comprehended but very litle, here and there a word only ; however, as it ap- 
peared to me, he was chicfly attempting to explain to me the various uses and 
destinations ot the several rooms, I answered in the best manner I was able, 
and we proceeded together on the most amicable terms, tll [ was at length 
consigned to the care of an exceedingly frightful looking black slave, who won- 
derfuily heightened his natural hideousness by a gorgon-like grin, which slowly 
spread over his dusk and dismal features, ke the troubled smoke of a steam- 
engine over the sooty monster beneath Ina few minutes I found myself at 
the doors of the mysterious harem, under the guidance of my singularly un- 
prepossessing escort 

As soon as the doors were opened, I was met by the seraskier’s wife, who 

advanced with much grace and dignity to greet me, accompanied by the Greek 
lady | mentioned before: the seraskier’s wife welcomed me in the kindes and 
most courteous manner imaginable. She was nolonger young, but possessed 
the remains of a very great and resplendent beauty; her features were exqui- 
sitely modelled; her complexion and skin still very fine; her eyes of Eastern 
darkness, depth, and softness, and her hair silky and glossy, and of a beautiful 
auburn hue Her picturesque and superb costume it would be difficult to des- 
cribe, and to the uninitiated in the complicated details of a Turkish lady's 
toilet, such description would only present a series of confused names, and af- 
ford no correct or distinct idea I will, therefore. avoid dilating upon all the 
multifarious myst: ries of robes, anteries, girdles, turbans, &c., and merely state 
that the tout ensemble was the perfection of magnificence and sp'endonr, atd 
would put all the professors of mortal millinery in modern Europe to the blush 

My courteous hosiess conducted me to the top of the room, and placed me by 
her side on a luxuriously cushioned throne like seat, reaching along the whole 
length of the win'ows which entirely occupied the upper end of that princely 
apartment, spreading from side to side, ascending from the floor to the ceiling 


lady and her 'wo d-ughters nearly opposite 
As soon as | had leisure to look around me, I was struck by the brilliance ap- 





stood before us in graceful a:titudes, motionle s as a group ot beautiful sta- 

tues ; no train of ducnesses, and nigh born damsels at court,ever displayed such’ 
wealth of matchless jewellery, [ verily believe,certain'y never such splendit va- 

riety of apparel; they all wore long flowing trains of mos: resplendent colours, 
and exquisite materials, loading the floor with a weight of richness. Their 
louse, sweep ng, Immense outrr sleeves, hung down tw their feet finely fring- 
ed, bordered and flowered, or starred ail. ver with sparkling gold and silver, or 
wrought silk of vivid and various dyes: but have I not about ual to be v: rbose 
on the subject of dresses and draperies, silks and sativs, gold an¢ gear? Still 
I must be allowed for one moment to break through the rgid rules | had shack- 
| led myself with, and to tuxuriate for a few, a very few minutes, in the descrip- 
tion of the turbans which glittered before my astonished eyes «pon this occa- 

sion. The turbans!'—Oh! how miserably poor. now wretenedly jejune, trivial, 

and abject are our ideas upon this fer ile and fascinating subject, the things, 

the petry, paltry, prosaic, flat, stale, un magina ive things we are accustomed 

to cail by that much abused name, are no more to be compared with the true, 

real, yet ideal looking creations of Eastern fancy and taste, than the lame imi- 

tations of a London pastry-cook with the mo-t delicate and faultless speci vens 
of Greek or Roman architectural genius, displayed m their temples, arches, 

&c. How different were those serial structures, woven by faries and worn by 

bouri!, from the ponderous, yet diminutive and lowly concerns, raised abuve 

the somewhat damaged foreheads of portly dowagers, or the twirled and twist- 

ed shawls, crapes, musiins, and tafletas of most petty proportions, wreathed 

about the brows of Christian beauties in more civilised countries. Meihought, 

while I gazed on the inimitable cos'ume of these lovely Orientals that their iil- 

liners and mantua mekers must be the butterflies; their hand-maidens and 

co'ffeurs, the winged zephyrs,—so lightly did their fantastical head-dresses rest 
upon their polixhed brows, almost seeming to flutter around them, to t emble 

to every breath, to waver with every slight movement; they were composed 

of transparent gossamer-like stuffs ; lighi as the mist of the morning—the foam 
of the fountain—dazzling and rainbowed with a hundred hues, of enormous 
size, yet so delicate, so fairy-like, that ‘hey rather seemed to float around the 
head, like sunny-tinged and fleecy clouds, than to te fixed upon it. Not two 
turbans | saw in the room were alike, but ali were adorn d with bouquets, stars, 
| clusters, &c., of beaming jewels, and interwoven with glossy tresses of hair, 
| sometimes towering above ‘he turban itself, in purposely dishevelled masses 
(which, however ill it may sound, produced a very striking and agreeable ef- 
fect ;) and at other times braided among the folds and confixed with knots of 
gems, and afterwards descending in burnished lengths of undulating beauty ; in 
short, jus! as the fancy of the wearer might dictate. 

I cannot express the kindness and attention which the lady of the mansion 
treated me with. Several divisionsof the enormous wi: dows had been threwn 
open, and she had given prompt orders to have them shut, being apprehensive 
that the air might be too much for me. It was not withou many assurances 
on my part, of how much I enjoyed the refresling breeze from the waters, in- 
stead of bei g desirious toexclude it, that she consented to have it again ad- 
mitted into the apartment. She was constantly employed in arranging the 
embroidered cushions fur me, and placing them in what she conceived the most 
comfortable positions, and seemed continually watching every look and move- 
ment of her guest, in her anxiety to please, and to show her warm hearted, 
kindly hospitality She was much amused in examining my bracelers and other 
trinke's, among these was a heart containing some of my husband's hair She 
inquired particularly concerning this ; and when informed what it was, exclaim- 
ed in an accent of astonishment. ‘‘ How much you English ladies, then, must 
love your husbands, to carry a little piece of ther hair about wih you! We 
Turkish wives would never think of doing such a thing!” | happened to wear 
that day a locket in the shape of an eagle, in which was enclosed some of Na- 
poleon’s hair; this excited her curiosity greatly, and she asked me whose hair 
that was. When told her, she immediately said, ‘* Whois Napoleon? Is 
he arelation of yours?” The Prussian baroness burst out into exclamations 
of surprise at her tgnvrance (in French) to me, remarking that it was the more 
extraordinary, as her lord had commanded the Ottoman armv against the forces 
of that distinguished personage. I was to!d, subsequently, however, that had I 
said Bonaps«rte, she would have known immediately who I meant, but that, in 
general, he is not known here by the name of Napoleon 

{ expre-sed a wish to see the dressing and sleeping apartments, and on this 
being repeated to her she smiled and said, “* We sleep in any of the rooms just 
as we happen to fancy atthe moment. We lie down upon these couches in 
the same dresses we wer in the day-time ” The toilette of the Turkish ladies 
is always, I believe. made at the hath: however, I could not help thinking, as I 
looked at the magnificent array of this sta‘ely princess, of her adopted daugh- 
ter, and her attendants, with its wonderful profusion of ornament and decora- 
tion, how uncomfortable it must make their repose, at least according to our 
notions of comfort. 

The in'erior of the room, appropriated for the banquet, made me think of 
Aladdin’s palace ; but my eyes and my imaxination were completely dazzled, 
and the gorgeous visitor seemed to overtax the senses, and to assume the 
vague feature ofa dream. I was recailed, however, from my evrial phantasies 
to earthly realities and sober reason, by the seraskier asking me whether [ 
would prefer a dinner in the Turkish or in the Christian fashion. The Prus- 
sian Baron, who happened tobe standing by me, whispered, ‘* Choose the 
Turkish, pray!” andI directly did so. The Pacha looked much pleased, and 
directed us to take our seats ata table placed near the window, overlooking the 
river. Inthe middle of this table was an immense tureen of soup ; beantifully 
embroidered napkins fringed with gold, were laid in readiness for the use of 
each guest, but neither p'ates, knives, nor forks, were to be seen ; spoons, in- 
deed, there were in profusion. As soon as we were ranged around ‘he table, 
servants came and brought a most splendid cloth of tissue of gold and silver, of 
very large size, wrought al over with coloured flowers an‘ devices ; this they ar- 
ranged so as to go completely round the table, covering us all from the waist to 
the knees. Besides this they fastened the embroidered napkins round our 
shoulders and throats. We must have presented a rather singular appearance 
clothed as we were in this sumptuous array ! Eoch person then armed bimself 
with a spoon of somewhat formidable dimensions ; and, I confess, I began to 
repent the rash precipitation and presumption of my choice—my fool-hardy 
intrepidity—and to tremble for what was to follow; a consciousness of fearful 
awkwardness rushed upon me! How was I to convey the liquid from the vessel 
in which it was depos'ted to its destination without spilling some drops over 
the beauteous shroud which enveloped me? for I felt my unpractised hand 
would falter in the act! I was the person, too, who was expected, and cailed 
upon to begin. The Seraskier lovked on smilingly, at my embarrassment, 
there was a pause, an awful one; now for the plunge—the onset! 

At this moment. our good nutured host relieved me from my wneasy situation, 
by begg:ng me tu lay aside my spoon, to divst myself of my share of the 
splendid, but somewhat cumbrous paraphernalia of the table, and invited us all 
to partake of a Frank dinner, ins ead of a Turkish one, (which former appeared 
to have been prepared by magic.) saving with a laugh, that we had played at 
eating a Mahometan repast, we should now in reality as-ist m demolishing a 
Christian one; adding, that he thought we had at present a good idea of what 
a dinner a /a- Turque was. He then rose from his seat and led the way tu a ta- 
ble in the centre of the saloon; we all followed bis example, nothing loath,and 
found this table in every way arranged according to the most approved notions 
of civilised European life: knives, forks, s»oons,plates, &c , in rich abundance. 
Every thing was 'n perfection of taste, and in great splendour. I wish I could 
give even the slightest idea of the excelling beauty of the princely room in 
which we were assembled, with its vast glass walls on either side, for to call 
them windows must convey a false impression of their majestic proportions, 
the lovely, the surpas<ing prospec's these so brilliantly afforded, the gorgeous 
furniture and adornments of the spacious chamber itself lofty and columned, 
with ts gildings and its arasbesques. its cloths of gold, and silks of more than 
Tyran dye * * Ihave said all the appliances were complete: the plate 
was goodly and massive, the porcelain exceedingly beautiful The Pacha in- 
formed ust came from Berlin; it excited the admiration of the whole company, 
and the Prussian Baron and Baroness appesred proud of what their country 
could produce. The p'ot now thickened. Innumerable slaves and ~ervants ghi- 
ded to and fro incessantly, and every instant presented fresh dishes to each 
guest, nameless to us, (though when we a moment meditated, the official wnis- 
pered in our ear some mystical Turkish name, which bot little illuminated our 
mental darkness,) and apparently numberless! It seemed to us the courses 
were mixed in inextricable confusion, but [I believe there was method in their 
mixture.though ‘t was not discoverable to our unpractised eyes : at least six se- 
parate courses of fish appeared at certain intervals; also courses of confection- 
ary, &c., and viands without end, dressed in every imaginable and unimagina- 
hle manner ; some that I tasted were most excellent,and worthy spec'mens ofa 
Turkish cuisine, (for although the ba: quet was conducted in the Frank style, 
its component parts were « minently oriental.) After dishes upon dishes were 
presented and removed, with almost preternaturalcelerity (which made me think 
of the bodiless hands in the fairy tales ) till I was really dizzy an¢ d «tracted by 
their multitudes and rapid succession, at what Tin my ignorance conceived to 
be the end of the feast, (as there was a slight psuse, a breathing moment,) the 
Seraskier begged Namik Pacha to inform us he was about to drink our good 
healths dl’ Anglaise * * - ” 

If I had imagined the truly sumptuous banquet was drawing to a close, I was 
destined soon to be convince’ how grievously [ was mistaken Hostilities re- 
commenced with incredible and increased ardour—the rapid d'scharge of dishes 
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—that truly British beverage ycleped bottled porter, purposely sent for from 
Pera by his Highness, to do honour to his English guests. I believe I have not 
mentioned that there was also sparkling champagne, which the Frank gentle- 
man pronounced to be excellent. I must not omit saying that very good cheese 
formed part of the repast ; made, as Numk Pacha to'd us, at the Seraskier’s 
own dairies. Still there were no signs of slackening in the evolutions of the 
legions of domestics, who unwearyingly continued plying their arduous task. 
I had dined an hour ago, and could not resist asking Nam:k Pacha in a low 
voice, whether this sumptuous feast of a thousand-and-one dishes was indeed 
interminable. The Seraskier,—who I verily think heard with his eyes, the 
quick penetrating glances of which it was impossible to escape, immediately 
asked Namik Pacha if I was not tired with the length of the entertainment ; 
without consulting me as to his answer, Namik Pacha replied in the affirmative 
adding, however, how much I had expressed my surprise and admiration at the 
extraordinary lavish display of luxury and profusion | had beheld ‘The Seras- 
kier then told Namk Pacha to acquaint me that he should instantly order the 
pilaw to be brought, which always concluded the feast,although at that moment 
Only half the dinner had been served ! 

The conversation ended by Khosrew Pacha energetically observing to my 
husbard, how ardently and anxiously he hoped that the relations between Great 
Britain and her ancient ally, Turkey, might daily be strengthened and improved ; 
saying that this was the most constant wish of his heart, the fondest and most 
fervent of his prayers. He expatiated much on this subject, and seemed never 
weary of repeating how deeply he desired that these nations should be united 
by allthe bonds of friendship and alliance. The venerable pacha then, appa 
rently overcome by his emotions, folded my husband ina really paternal embrace, 
and bade us adieu with much feeling. — The Keepsake. 


TEXAS.—CAUSES OF THE LATE REVOLUTION. 
Another extract from Mr Kennedy's Letters. 


The revolt in Texas, if we are to credit Mr. John Scoble, of Hounslow, ori- 
ginated in the sordid schemes of land jobbers aud slave-owners. Allow meto 
sketch, as briefly as the subject will permit, the origin and course of that 
event. . 

The law of the 26th of March, 1825, which induced the settiement of Tex- 
as, begins in these words :—* The constituent congress of the free, indepen- 
dent, and sovereign state of Coahuila and Texas” (Coahuila and Texas being 
at that time united,) ‘desiring by every means to augment the population of 
its territory, promote the cultivation of its fertile lands, the raising and multi- 
plication of stock, and the progress of the arts and commerce, and being go- 
verned by the constitutional act of the federal constitution and the basis es- 
tablished by the national decree of the general congress, lave thought proper 
to decree the following law of colonization :—Art.I. All foreigners who in 
virtue of the general law of the 18th of August, 1824, which guarantees the 
security of their persons and property in the territory of the Mexican nation, 
who wish to remove to any of the settlements of the states of Coahuila aud 
Texas, are at liberty todo so, and the said states invite and call them.” 

At the date of this law, Texas was overrun with bands of wild Indians, 
some of them eannibals, and the whole a terior to the Mexicans, who never 
ventured to settle beyond the sphere of the immediate protection of the mili- 
tary posts, and few even in this narrow range. Under the invitation of the 
laws, the citizens of the United States, with their accustomed enterprise and 
daring, entered the country, protected as they supposed, by a constitution and 
frame of government similar to the one under which they had lived. Defying 
all hardships, and braving the hostility of the savages, they, in fact, subdued 
the country by the rifle, the axe, and the plough. ‘hey accomplished what 
Mexico acknowledged her inability to effect, and but for their exertions, Texas 
would now be an uncultivated waste. Mexico gave herself no concern about 
the new settlers, afforded them no military protection, extended to them the 
benetit of no civil regulations, in conformity with the promises she had made. 
By their own unaided energies, however, the adventurous strangers soon grew 
into a community powerful enough to excite the jealousy of Mexico, whose 
federal government, in 1830, passed the following decree .— 

“ That the citizens of foreign countries, lying a*jacent to the Mexican terri- 
tory, are prohibited from settling, as colonists, in the states or territory of the 
Republic adjoining such countries.” 

This violation of faith on the part of Mexico produced great discontent, and 
subjected the emigrants to injury and loss; for many already settled were re- 
fused titles to land, and others, who had abandoned their homes in the United 
States, were ordered out of the country on their arrival, being their first notice 
of the existence of the law. Yet, with all this provocation, no outbreak oc- 
curred, and the settlers continued to preserve the same peaceable demeanour. 
The severity of the law was somewhat mitigated by an arrangement of Culonel 
Austin with the commissioner, General Teran, to suspend, for a time, the ope- 
ration thereof, asregarded the sea-borne emigrants—an arrangement which 
enabled them to go anywhere when they once entered Texas. But no titles 
were given except in the colony of Austin. These facts show the forbearance 
of the people of Texas under a violation of right which was continued until 
1834, when the prohibitory law was repealed. During this period, Mexico was 
—as she always seems doomed to be—distracted by civil war, originating in 
struggles for power between the leaders of two political parties, which had 
their birth with the constitution. The one contended fora strict observance of 
the limitations prescribed by this instruinent—the other overlooked or trampled 
on itsrestrictive provisions, in the march to a despotism, or a government of 
priests and nobles, with both of which classes, exercising the most pernicious 
influence on mind and morals, Mexico was abundantly cursed—a burden the 
most oppressive on account of their great wealth. Of the first party, Guerre- 
ro, a hero of the revolution, was the head ; Pedraza, an instrument of the hier- 
archy and aristocracy, was the chief of the other faction. To these succeeded 
Santa Anna and Bustamente, after the treacherous murder of Guerrero by the 
Bustamente administration, and the previous overthrow of Pedraza by the par- 
ty of Guerrero. 

The protracted contest for supremacy between Santa Anna and Bustamente 
as leaders of the contending parties, aroused to civil strife every portion of Mex- 
ico, and produced excitement even in the remote borders of Texas. The 
American population adhered to Santa Anna, as the then representative of 
liberal and constitutional principles. In the exercise of a right assumed by the 
whole nation they maintained their opinions by force of arms, and expelled from 
Texas the whole of the Mexican troops who were the partisans of Bustamente. 
This wasto Santa Anna (who soon after obtained power) satisfactory ground 
for the capture of Mexican posts in 1832 It isto be observed, however, that 
the Texians were incited to this act by the arbitrary conduct of the command- 
ants, inthe arrest and confinement of citizens, and the assumption of superiority 
by the military over the civil tribunals—an assumption universal in Mexico, 
where the officers in authority had ecquired their ideas of government. In 
return for the declaration of the Texians in his favour, Santa, on attaining to 
the Presidency, sanctioned the repeal of the obnoxious law of 1830 After 
these occurrences matters proceeded quietly in Texas—population increased 
—titles for land were freely conceded—agriculture flourished, and the people 
were too contented to dream of revolution. Even Mexico, for the first time 
in many years, was undisturbed by commotion. All parties, exhausted by in- 
cessant struggles, seemed desirous of repose. A Congress of Liberal princi- 
ples was elected and assembled. Every thing appeared indicative of stability 
and peace. The rival pretensions of Santa Anna and Bustamente had been 
adjusted, by placing Pedraza in the presidential chair for a few months, while 
Santa Anna, regularly elected his successor, at Jast secured the ehief ma- 
gistracy, for which he had contended and intrigued so long. It was now 
supposed that his ambition would be satisfied ; but in this all were mistaken 

n a few months efter his installation, the restless spirit of Santa Anna be- 
gan to work, and its tendencies were manifested in the eulogies he ordered to 
be pronounced on the usurperIturbide. The party to whom he owed his ele- 
vation began to take the alarm, and their apprehensions were confirmed by the 
following curious incidents :— 

A portion of the army, stationed about fifteen leagues from the city of Mex- 
ico, pronounced (to use a common phrase of the country) for Santa Anna, as 
dictator The Congress ordered him to take the command of the troops in the 
city and suppress the disturbance. He accordingly selected a formidable force, 
marched against the insurgents, and, on the way, acquiesced in the farce of 
having himself taken prisoner by his own troops, who joining the mutineers 
they were commissioned to quell, united inthe cry of Santa Anna for dictator ! 
But the plot did not succeed. Congress stood firm, and Santa Anna returned 
to the city alone, pretending to have escaped from his military persecutors, and 
to have rejected the call to the dictatorship under the threat of death. He had 
the effrontery too, to publish this silly story, and to take credit for his devotion 
to the constitution. The trick, however, was too gross—too palpable ; the 
eyes of the Constitutional party were opened ; and the Vice president of Mex- 
ico, Gomez Farias, a stern and bold man, openly denounced the hypocrite to his 
face.. This led to the separation of Santa Anna frum his old connections ; he 
at once threw himself into the arms of his former adversaries, became the fa- 
vourite of the priests, and the advocate of all their pretensions, resisting the 
efforts of Zavala to curtail their power The mask being thrown off, he took 
possession of the halls of Congress by the military, and, because the members 
were not subservient to his will, he dispersed them at the point of the bayonet. 
Bat, in order to preserve a semblance of constitutional forms, he recalled such 
as accorded with his views, and invited others to vacant seats. A body thus 
Cunstituted was, of course, the mere instrument of his purpose —the servil: 
registe: of his decrees. The President of the Senate, General Mexia (who 
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effort to sustain the constitution, but, not being supported, he went into exile, 
and was followed by the prominent men of his party. Those were the events 
of 1834. 

Triumphant over opposition, Santa Anna commenced a series of measures 
in the autumn of 1834 and the spring of 1835, with a design of perpetuating 
his ascendancy His act for disbanding and disarming the militia of the states, 
and prohibiting their organization, was so direct a move towards a throne, that 
resistance was manifested in various quarters. Zacatecas, and Coahuila and 
Texas, were, however, the only States that held out with firmness. The first, 
rich in mineral wealth and uniform in its devotion to constitutional principles, 
embodied and equipped a strong militia force, and the city of Zacatecas, de- 
fended by impassable mountains, was easily protected from attack by securing 
its approaches. Coahuila and Texas were destitute of resources ; but the Le- 
gislature, being in session, rem onstrated against Santa Anna’s usurpations, and 
declared their fixed resolve never tosubmit tothem The State papers issued 
on this occasion had an effect on the spirit of the people in Texas; but ir 
Mexico they served no other purpose than to exasperate Santa Anna and his 
my! midons 

The cause of the constitution went down in Zacatecas, after a disastrous bat- 
tle between Santa Anna and Garcia, the governor, fought about the middle of 
May, 1835. General consternation spread throughout the country, and on the 
receipt of the intelligenee at Monclova, the seat of government of Coahuila and 
Texas, the Legislature, un’er apprehension of military violence, immediately 
adjourned ; first authorising the Governor, General Viesca, to remove the ar- 
chives and retreat to Texas, and there fix the seat of government. The governor 
proceeeded accordingly for Texas, guarded by about 150 local militia and 20 
North American Texans. On the way his courage failed him, and he returned 
to Monclova, from whence he deemed it expedient again to fly, accompanied 
by some officers of his government, and guided by Dr. Cameron and Colonel 
Milam. On the second or third day of his journey he was arrested, and sent 
with all his party prisoners to Monterey, from thence to be transported to the 
dungeuns of the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, at Vera Cruz. Such was the 
treatment intended for the governor of a Sovereign State, who was guilty of 
no offence but the atrempt to maintain the constitution and laws against a trait- 
orous executive. Fortunately all the party, save the Governor, ultimately ef- 
fected their escape into ‘l exas. 

Embo!dened by success, Santa Anna abolished the State Legislature, and 
substituted a Council of Government appointed by himself, or his supple instru- 
ment the Congress, thus establishing a central government on the subverted 
independence of the States. At this period Texas is found, for the first time, 
standing alone. All Mexico having succumbed to the military chief, Texas 
was silent—made no demonstration—asseinbled no troops—and, secure in her 
remote position from the influence of Mexican commotions, she hoped to pro- 
ceed unmolested in the quiet pursuit of industry. General Cos, whose com 
mand extended over Texas, reported to Santa Anna that the * loyalty” —to use 
his own expression of Texas could not be questioned, and recommended that 
troops should not be sent into the country. This was at the close of June, 
1835. Regardless of this advice, Santa Anna ordered Cos to march into 
Texas, and enforce subjection. About this time, Colonel Austin was released 
from prison in Mexico; and, landing at the mouth of the Brasos river, he pub- 
lished an address to the Texans, counselling them to acourse of non-resistance. 
After learning what had occurred during his incarceration, he put forth a second 
address, strongly urging resistance to oppression, and the adoption of a provi- 
sional government. As they were cast off from Coahuila, their governor im 
prisoned, and their legislature dissolved, a provisional government was formed 
accordingly, under the Mexican federal constitution. In obedience to orders. 
Cos entered Texas in the autumn of 1835, and demanded absolute submission, 
and the surrender of about twenty ‘‘traitors,’’ as he called them, to be dealt 
with at the pleasure of the supreme government ; inother words of Santa Anna. 
First on the list was the patriotic Zavala, who had resigned his post as minister 
to France, and resided quietly in Texas, but had denounced Santa Anna in 
terms of severity ; and bad, consequently, incurred his hatred. Among .the 
proscribed were the first men of the country. Expulsion from the soil, or sub- 
mission and the surrender of these persons, were the alternatives offered to 
the Texans. Defying the threat, they, with one indignant voice, refused com- 
pliance with conditions sc degrading. The issue is known. Cos was defeated 
and captured, and the integrity of the Texans was shown in contending for the 
federal constitution, and not for their independence. In the capitulation, Cos 
was required not to take up arms again in opposition to the federal constitution 
of 1824, 

In the beginning of the contest, Texas called for aid from the other States, 
in support of the constitution and the public liberties, but she appealed in vain. 
Yet she stil! clung to her position as a member of the Mexican federation, until 
the spring of 1836, when her people, hopeless of succour from the other States, 
which were now combined against them, resolved on separating from such an 
unnatural partnership, and applying for assistance to their kindred in the United 
States. In March, 1836, they dissolved their connection with Mexico, and 
promulgated a declaration of independence which their bravery has nobly main- 
tained. 

From this succinct narrative, it appears that the people of Texas were not 
lawless invaders, but peaceable settlers invited into the country. 

That they liberated the soil from savage control. 
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That, as the first cultivators of a waste country, they acquired a right to it 
by the iaw of nature. 

That the Mexican laws gave them full title to their lands, and rightful pos- 
session of the soil. 

That they sustained the constitution to which they were pledged, to the last, 
and fought single-handed for its preservation. 

That, abandoned by all the States, and assailed by the combined forces of 
Mexico, they were reduced to separate by the necessity of self preservatiun. 

The idle story has been often repeated, even by those who know its false- 
hood, that Texas quarrelled with and separated from Mexico in order to carry 
onthe slave-trade. If this were the case, it is singular that the first act of 
the Texian legislature was to declare it piracy, and punishable with death, to 
bring in a slave from any part of the world except the United States. But the 
assailants of Texas refute their own charges, when they tell us, in the same 
breath, that the country was conquered for the benefit of the slave-owners, and 
that slaves are imported from Cuba and cther places, to the depreciation of the 
value of those of the United States. Itis true that before the revolution a few 
were introduced into Texas from Cuba, and the Mexican avthorities were too 
corrupt or too impotent to punish the offenders. Had Texas remained en ap- 
pendage of Mexico, it may fairly be presumed that those who wished to em- 
bark in this accursed traffic would have done so with impunity, unless res- 
trained by Texas, for Mexico neither had the ability nor the disposition to stop 
it. Mexico never made these charges against Texas—it was reserved for 
the abolitionists of the Northern States to invent, and for English propagan- 
ists to circulate them. 

Nor is there more foundation for the statement that Mexico complained of 
being robbed of her lands, and that the war was promoted by land speculators 
to secure their illegal acquisitions. The very reverse is the fact. The Mexi- 
can authorities gratuitously distributed, or nominally sold, lands to an enor- 
mous eatent, and it was Texas that complained of this waste, and it was from 
Texas that the great speculators expected no favour, and subsequent proceed- 
ings show that they have received none. 

The causes which led to the revolution in Texas are plainly marked in her 
whole history. It is possible that a separation must have taken place at no 
distant day, from the inevitable disagreement of the Anglo Americans with a 
motley race in every respect so inferior ; but it is nevertheless clear that the 
revolution which has occurred was an event not anticipated or desired byTexas, 
but precipitated and forced upon its inhabitants by the violation of a constitu- 
tional compact, and reiterated acis of injustice on the part of Mexico. 

I have now replied to all the articles of the Scoble impeachment, save the 
last, namely, the cenial of the rights of Texian citizenship to the savage In- 
dians Were I to attempt a grave defence of the republic from such a charge, 
1 might fairly be classed with the most moon-stricken of its assailants. A 
horde of enfranchised Indians would make short work of civilization and its 
monuments! Would Mr John Scoble be equally liberal in the distribution of 
political rights in enlightened England? Would he bestow the suffrage on per- 
sons of every degree and character, even in his own Christianized and instruct- 
edcourtry' And, if not, with whet grace can he condemn the Anglo-Ameri 
cans for withdrawing the privileges of citizenship from the untameable tribes 
that prowl upon the frontiers ot Texas? 

For the credit of Great Britain, I grieve to see a professor of philanthropy 
borrowing the slang of hot and foul invective. Not contented with vilifying 
the United States and Texas, Mr. John Scoble unscrupulously traduces the 
characters of men of whom he possesses a0 personal knowledge, on the au- 
thority of some nameless American newspapers. How lamentable to find a 
principle of benevolence distorted into an intolerant dogmatism! Of the par 
ties whom Mr. Scoble vilifies at second-hand, | am acquainted with one—Mr. 
Burnett, the Vice-Presiden: of Texas—a gertleman of religious habits, who, 
for sound sense, general information, and ex'ended views, would form an in- 
structive model to many of our would-be statesmen. General Houston. who 
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Rev. Mr. Newell in his History of Texas—‘ was informed of his fate. He 
said to the messenger, ‘ Tell them I am ready.’ His only request was, that he 
should not be shot threugh the head. When upon the fatal spot, pushing aside 
the soldier who,with trembling hand,was tying a handkerchief upon his brow,he 
righted it himself, then bared his breast—and fell.” The Texian struggle 
abounded in instances of heroic self-devution. If anumber of wild and reck- 
less spirits were found in the ravks of the army, it is not such an appalling 
—_ in a revolutionary force as \o justify the sweeping condemnation of all 
eXas. 

Dismissing the mischievous extravagancies of Mr. John Scoble, of Houns- 
low, I would respectfully urge upon the government the speedy recognition 
of the independence of Texas, already placed beyond a doubt. The feelings 
and interests of the young republic are all favourable to England. In no other 
market than ours does she desire to be a seller or a purchaser, and she is most 
anxious to effect a direct exchange of Ler cotton, rice, tobaceo, indigu, and 
other products with our manufactured goods. The report of the special com- 
mittee of the Texian Senate on the tariff, published in the beginning of this 
year, expresses the cordial concurrence of the committee in the opinions and 
arguments of the President, ‘in reference to the impolicy of a tariff in a na- 
tion purely agricultural, as is this young republic, but they deem it inexpedient 
to abelish that branch of national revenue until aloan can be effected, or until 
all the granted lands of the republic can be subjected to direct taxation.” Our 
merchants and manufacturers cannot be insensible to the advantages of a free 
trade with Texas— operating, as it cannot fail todo, to the subversion of the 
restrictive system of Mexico and the United States. The manufacturing inte- 
resis of the northern States of the American Union supply a readier key to 
their animosity towards Texas than zeal for the abolition of slavery. 
WILLIAM KENNEDY. 
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CANADA.—THE RESOLUTIONS FOR THE RE-UNION OF THE 
TWO PROVINCES. 
Legislative Council, Tuesday, Dec. 10, 1839. 

Committee of the whole on the message of His Excellency the Governor 
Genera! on the subject of the re-union of the Provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Radcliffe in the chair. 

The resolutions on the subject of the re-union of the provinces, proposed in 
the legislative council, by the Hon Mr. Sullivan, and seconded by the Hon. 
Mr. De Blaquiere, have passed the council, without any amendments. It was 
attempted by some honorable members, to embody in the resolutions, the con- 
ditions upon which the council would accept the union, but that proposition, be- 
sides being resisted by Messrs. Sullivan and De Blaquiere, was opposed in an 
able manner, by The Honorables Messrs. Morris, Fergusson, Wells, Crooks, 
and in fact a large majority of the members of the legislative council ; those 
gentlemen considering it the preferable way, and equa'ly eflicacious, and which 
was accordingly agreed to, to address Her Majesty the Queen, setting forth the 
conditions upon which the legislative council desire the re-union to take place. 
lhe following are the resolutions submitted by Mr. Sullivan, on the part of the 
government, and adopted by the council :— 

* Resolved. 1—That the events which have lately marked the history of 
Lower Canada-—the consequect necessity for a suspension of her constitution, 
and the inadequacy of the powers of government existing there, for the enact- 
ment of permanent laws, such as are required for the benefit of the people, pre- 
seat a state of public affairs in the sister province, deeply to be deplored by this 
house, as well from a disinterested anxiety for the welfare of a people so nearly 
connected with Upper Canada, as in consideration of the injurious consequen- 
ces resulting to this community, from a continuance of the unsettled political 
condition of the Lower Province. 

Resolved, 2—Tbat the present derangement of the finances of Upper Cana- 
da—the total suspension of her public improvements—the paralyzed condition 
of private enterprise—the cessation of immigration, and the apparent impossi- 
bility of the removal of these evils, without the united efforts of both the Ca- 
nadian Provinces—make the adoption of some great measures necessary, which 
will restore prosperity to the Canadas, and renew confidence at home and abroad 
in the stability of their political institutions. 

Resolved, 3—That considering the hopelessness arising from past experience, 
and from a view of the political condition of Lower Canada, of ever realizing, 
in separate legislatures, the unity of feeling or action in measures affecting 
equally the interests of both provinces, on which the prosperity or safety of 
either may essentially depend, a re-un:on of the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada has, in the opinion of this house, become indispensable for the restora- 
tion of good government within the Colonies, and for the preservation of their 
institutions in connection with the parent state. 

Resolved, 4—'That for these urgent reasons, the assent of this house be ex- 
pressed to the enactment of the important measure of re-union of the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, as recommended by Her Majesty to both houses 
of Parliament, and to the houses of the Provincial Legislature by His Excel- 
lency the Governor General ; and that such assent on the part of this house, 
be given on the following terms. 

First—That there be an equal representation of each province in the United 
Legislature. 

Sccondly—That a sufficient permanent civil list be granted to Her Majesty,to 
enable Her Majesty to render the judicial bench independent alike of Execu- 
tive power and popular influence, and to carry on the indispensable services of 
government - 

Thirdly—That the public debt of this Province, contracted for public worke 
of a general nature, shall, after the union, be charged on the joint revenue of 
the United Province. 

Resolved, 5—That in yielding tais ready concurrence to the measure of re- 
union of the Provinces, strongly recommended by Her Majesty, the legislative 
council of Upper Canada rely upon the wisdom and justice of their most gra- 
cious Sovereign, and of Her Majesty’s Parliament, for devising the details of 
the plan of re-union and for the establishment of such a system of government 
in the United Province, as will tend to the developement of its natural resour- 
ces, and enable it with the blessing of Divine Providence, to pursue steadily, 
and free from the distractions by which the country has lately been divided, 
the course of prosperity and happiness, which the best interest of the people 
uf Canada, and of the Empire, alike require should be no longer impeded.” 

The Division—for the union, as proposed by the Gov.Gen.,—Messrs. Adam- 
son, Morris, J. Macaulay, Radcliff, De Blaquiere, M‘Gillivray, Crooks Sullivan, 
Fergusson, Wells, Fraser, M‘Donald, Baldwin, Dunn. 

Voted against it: -The Bishop, Allan, Elmsley, J. S. Macaulay, Mc’Do- 
nell, Willson, Vankoughnot, Crookshank. 


RESOLUTIONS 


On the same subject, moved by Solicitor General Draper, and adopted by the 
House of Assembly. 

Resolved, That the House of Assembly, at its last Session declared that in 
their opinion a united Legislature for the Canadas, on certain terms, was in- 
dispensable, and that further delay must prove ruinous to their best interests, 
and that His Excellency the Governor-General by his Message to this House 
has announced that with a view to remove the difficulties of these Provinces— 
to relieve the financial embarrassments of Upper Canada—to enable her to 
complete her public works, and develope her Agricultural capabilities—to re- 
store Constitutional Government to Lower Canada—to establish a firm, im- 
partial and vigorous Government for both—and to unite the people within them 
in one common feeling of attachment to British Institutions and British con- 
nexion—the Legislative Union of Upper and Lower Canada has been recom- 
mended by Her Majesty to the Imperial Parliament ; and His Excellency the 
Governor-General has invited the assent of the House to certain specified terms 
upon which the Union may be established It therefore becomes the duty of 
the Representatives of the people of this Province carefully consider the pro- 
visions by which this measure may be carried into effect with the greatest se- 
curity to their future peace, welfare, and good government, and the permanent 
connexion of these Colonies with the British Empire. 

2 Resolved, That ‘his House concur in the proposition that there be an equal 
representation of each Province in the United Legislature. 

3 Resolved, That this House concur in the proposition that a sufficient 
Civil List be granted to Her Majesty for securing the independence of the 
Judges, and to the Executive Government that freedom of action which is ne- 
cessary for the public good. 

4. Resolved, That this House concur in the proposition that so much of the 
existing debt of Upper Canada, as has been contracted for public works of a 
general nature, should, after the Union, be charged on the joint Revenue of the 
United Province. 


LATER FROM CANADA 
From the Toronto Patriot, Dec. 24. 
On Thorsday last the question “* Union’ or “ No Union” was finally tested 
and decided. On bringing up the Report of the Committee of the whole 
House on the Governor General's propositions, Mr. Robinson seconded by Mr. 
Murney, moved in amendment, «That all after the word ‘ Resolved’ be ex- 





is enumerated with others as a “ monster of iniquity,’* filled the presidential 
chair of Texas with a firmness and clean-handedness thet have secured him a 
long 'ease of popularity. It is too bad to brand poor Colonel Fannin as a 
* monster ;"’ he sl:eps in a green grave in the pratries of Texas—massacre d 
with bis brave band of four hundred, in violation of trea'y, at Goliad, on Palm 
Sun‘ay, by the special direc ion of the remorseless ruffian Santa Anna 





‘Fannin, who bad been wounded, and in a separate apartment ’’—says the 


punged, and the following inserted :— 

“That while this House feels truly grateful to Her Majesty for cauaing the 
subject of the re-union of Upper and Lower Canada to be submitted to the 
representatives of Her Majesty's loyal subjects in this Province for their con- 
sideration before finally adopting a measure calculated so materially to change 
their social and polit cal situation, it cannot, after mature delibera'ion give ite 
sanction to any proposition having for its object the re-union of these provin_ 
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ces; which they humbly submit will, if carried into effect, have no other re- | Polish emigrants at Paris, celebrated on the 20th ult, the ninth anniversary of ; Queen will dazzle and bewilder John Bull, and divert the public mind from 
sult than to render the difficulties in Lower Canada in a short time more for- | the Polish Revelution. ....A letter dated Noy. 16, from Malta, states that the | those errors of the Government, and imbecility of the ministers, whichnow 
midable, while it would endanger the security and advantages which Upper Ottoman fleet was on its route to Constantinople chal Lord Jobo Russell, it_i8 | stand-out so broadly against them....And. traly-speaking, they may, without 
Canada has hitherto enjoyed.” said will return to the Home Office, and will be succeeded in the Colonial Of nite tee: Grned of Me. Th Pat asin ait the Vontalatinn teatten | 
Yeas—Messrs. Attorney General, Boulton, Caldwell, Cartwright, Elliott, | fice by Lord Clarendon.....The following notiee was posted up in the Bank y, be p Mr. Thomson’s mission, sinc eg ies in 
: Gamble, Jarvis, McCral, Murney, Robinson—10. of England on the 29th ult:—“ The Governor and Company of the Bank . {| the two Canadas have implicitly adopted his measures, and followed the course 
"yj Nays—Messrs Aikman,Armstrong, Bockus, Burritt, Burwell,Chisholm of Haul- | England are ready, until further notice, to receive applications for Loans upon | he dictated. The Resolutions were adopted without conditions, although it 
; ton, Chisholm of Glengarry, Cook, Detlor, Cuncombe, Dunlop, Ferrie, Gowan, | the Deposit of approved Bills of Exchange, not having more than six months to | was admitted on ali hands that conditions and safeguards were necessary. All 
Hotham, Hunter, Kearnes, Lewis, Malloch. Manahan, Marks, McCargar, Mc | run, such loan to be repaid on or before 17th January next, at the rate of ‘inte was left to the wisdom and generosity of the government at home. What is 
Donell of Glengarry, McDonell of Northumberiand, McDonell of Stormont, | rest of 6 percent. per annum, and not to be sums less than £2,000 each”. ... thie ton pire dite : Tote wnintehden § 
McIntosh, McKay, McLean, McMicking, Merrit, Moore, Morris, Parke, Pow- | The London Gazette of the 30th ult. cuntains a list of twenty three tankrupt- ee ee a rereer of her Majesty’s ministers * ; 
ell, Richardson, Ruttan, Rykert, Shade, Shaver, Sherwood, Solicitor General, | cies. ._.- Abd el- Kader is said to have gained new advantages over the French Our friends in’ Canada must not complain because we do not adopt their new 
Small, Thomson, Thorburn, Wick« ns, Woodruft—45. Lost, majority 35. in Africa. .... Netherlands has recognized Queen Isabella of Spain -o-- DEV born Opinions ; we do not de part from them—they differ from us. Our opi- 
Upon this occasion the Attorney General who, had frequeutly before declar- | eral pieces of Chartist cannon bave been captured at Cardiff in Wales tions are unchanged, because we see no sufficient cause for altering them. 
ed his opposition to the whole measure, in a speech of more then usual force, 
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Twelve Post Office steamers of 350 tons each will, it is said, be shortly built 


P : L 3 -] 4 islativ + t . . : . 
which was silently and attentively listened to by the House, and which ap- | by the French government. .... The Dutch government talk of raising @ loan . a the Legi la ive Counci! declared the union to be inexpedient ; and 
peared to produce a powerful effect on the minds of his hearers, pointed out | of 56 millions of florins. .... The Rovhschilds of Vienna are to build at their the House of Assembly did the same,unless coupled with conditions that never 
the dangers that in his opinion would follow its adoption. It will be seen how- | own expense a rail road from Brann to Prague. - -- - Gen. Valdez had driven | could be granted. No changes have taken place in the affairs of the country 
ever from the division that it failed to produce the desired get gy ge only | the Carlists in Catalonia, and killed and taken 800. since that time to render the reversal of these opinions necessary; or if they 

‘ rising in support of the amendment, Mr. Cartwright being the only mem- ' ven Roles thoy cause valeeaieibadiaalie.. We dated pnd 
, ber Fe had previously given a qualified assent to the Union, that voted in fa- MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN—OFFICIAL. ) e i 1erefore supposed, un 


your of it. The Members of the Privy Council met to-day at two o’clock, in obedience | $8” the votes, that we were still speaking the sentiments of the Legislature 
We must be permitted to express our surprise at this, as all the conditions to the Royal commands. The attendance was, as might be expected on such | and the representatives of the people. 

proposed by different members, independently of these submitted by the Soli- | an occasion, most numerous. Her Majesty announced her intentions in the fol- We agree, however, with the Kingston Chronicle, Montreal Gazette, and 

citor General on the part of the Povemnent, bes nae, —_ put — po wer terms : d se tania baad nedne, tender that taney others, in the propicty of all good subjects combining to make the best of mat- 

i i was evidently no chance of their being carried in the ‘I have caused you to be summoned at the present time, ' 

dnokt & cane uameaie took place on the question for poumngpiannsile acquaint you waa resolution in a matter ‘which deeply concerns the wel- | *S- pee gr on ¥ directed to the now one grand remedy—namely, 

the resolutions to the Governor General, a proceeding which one woud sup- | fare of my people, and the happiness of my future life. the immediate Seapues HS Wh exieagwe synem of Emigration, for without 

pose would be adopted as a matter of course ; and against this address several It 1s my intention to ally myself in marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxc | this these colonies will be speedily lost to Great Britain. 

members who had been disappointed in carrying their conditions voted ; it was Coburg and Gotha. Deeply impressed with the solemnity of the engageinent We do not insert any of the soeeches made by members for or against the 

carried however by a large majority. which I am about to contract, I have not come to this decision without mature measure; the votes are sufficient. The Yeas and Nays of the Council we 
We have heard it said that The Attorney General, if he had joined with the | consideration, nor without feeling a strong assurance that, with the blessing of | . ‘ 9 5 tall gies he { the H CA ; bl 

conditional Unionists, would have defeated the measure. We feel satisfied | Almighty God, it will at once secure my domestic felicity, aud serve the inte- panes o-day an! snail give those ol the House of Assembly as soon as we re- 

from the votes that have been takem that this would not have been the case, | rests of my country. . ceive them. 

and here we take leave to say that we cannot exactly see the drift of those | I have thought fit to make this resolution known to you at the earl est period, Accounts have been received by the N Y. Journal of Commerce, from Chi- 

who so argue. in order that you may be fully apprised of a matter so highly important to me na, via Mazatlan, and from thence overland. These accounts are of dates to 
Mr. Hagerman, at the very commencement of the debate, distinctly stated, | and my kingdom, and which I persuade myself will be most acceptable to all my . 7 o pertetrann ‘ - ‘ , 

that he would not resort to any factious or dishonest course of proceeding—that | loving subjects "—London Gazette. 6th August from Canton, and 10th August from Macao, and they appear to in- 


i i 2 2 i , 2 s the of the Chinese authorities . 
his opposition would be to the Union on any terms. Being asked whe her if London, Friday Nov 22 —The Queen has appointed the Earl of Errol, timate some apprehension on the part of the C itles, as to the con 
the Union were resolved upon, he would object to equal representation, a per- 





The Mazatlan corres- 
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manent civil list, and the charging ‘he debt of this Province upon the Revenues 
of the two Provinces, he answered that he would not, and voted accordingly — 
retaining the determination, however, to vote against the measure altogether, 
which, it will be seen, he has done. 





LATEST INTELLIGENCE, 


Sir J. Graham has been re-elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University, by a 
majority of 213 to 172 over his opponent Sir John Herschel. 

The Marquis of Anglesey is, we are told, to be elevated to a Dukedom, by 
the title of Duke of Mona. 

The Hon. Spencer Cowper, now Secretary of Legation at Florence, has 
been for about five years the confidential Private Secretary of Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and he is to be succeeded by the Hon. James Howard, whe has been, for 
the same period, Precis Writer at the Foreign Office, a situation very much 
analogous to that of Private Secretary. 

Dr. Hastings, who was chosen Mayor of Worcester bas refused to accept 
the civic dignity, and has paid the fine of £50 imposed upon those refusing to 
accept the office. 

The Marchioness Wellesley continues much indisposed at Kingston House, 
Knightsbridge. 

The Earl of Durham is severely indisposed at Lambton Castle, and will re- 
move to the south with all convenient speed. 

M. de Tiszkiewicz, the richest landholder in Russian Lithuania, died a short 
time since. The St. Petersburg papers informs us, that he left to his three 
sons 2000 villages, containing more than 60,000 serfs, and in ready money 10 
millions uf crowns, and that it was this gentleman who was said to have refused 
the hand of his daughter to Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg, who, afterwards, 
married the Princess Marie d’Orleans. His daughter has since married Prince 
Sapiona, and had two millions of crowns for her dowry. 

Counts Paul and Anatole de Demidoff have just given 200,000 roubles (or 
826,000fr.) to the Foundling Hospital at Saint Petersburg, established by Count 
Benkendorff, under condition that the Empress be constituted guardian of the 
institution ; and in case of her Majesty's demise, a ember of the Demidoff fa- 
mily shall be the curator of it. 

Prince Puckler Muskau, according to a letter from Pesth, is likely to make 
some stay in that city, having taken apartments for several months. !n his 
suite, this letter adds, besides a young and beautiful Abyssinian girl, who speaks 
Italian and is very amiable in her manners, are a Turkish dragoman, a young 
and handsome Greek, and a young negro from Senaar. The last three, with 
twy footmen, always wait at table. They wear liveries. 

The rivers Faro and Parma, in the duchy of Parma, according to advices 
from Lucca, have broken their banks, and made a junction of their waters, form- 
ing a lake of many miles in extent. The districts of Torricella, Sanguigna, 
Sacca, and Mezana di Rondi, have been covered by the waters to a considera- 
ble depth. 


The Vigie de Dieppe represents the herring-fishery as very unproductive, as 
indeed, it adds, it has been for several seasons. The shoals have either aban- 
doned the French coast, or else visit it only for a short time. 


A maiden lady named Dojaucay died om the 20th inst. at Nantes, he: native 
town, aged 104. She preserved her faculties to the last, her teeth were sound 
and her hair scarcely grey. 


A young woman, in the neighbourhood of Blaye, was recently, asserts the 
‘ Courier de Bordeaux,’ delivered of a child with three heads perfectly formed. 
In this phenomenon it was remarked that the features of each head were diffe- 
rent; one resembling the father, another the mother, and the third the pater- 
nal grandfather. One had dark hair, another light, and the third deep red. 

An inhabitant of Strasburg has just lost five out of six children by the small 
pox, within the space of three days. 


The General Shipwreck Society of Paris has received from Marseilles, Bay- 
onne, Bordeaux, Havre, and many other sea-ports of France, and from a great 
er number in England, testimonials of approbation of its plan for converting the 
ordinary ships’ boats into life boats. 

‘After the Union of only twenty-seven years,” says the Débats, ‘‘the wife 
of the porter of No. 25, Rue de la Cerisaie, named Degand, presented him, a 
Soort time ago, with his ¢wenty-sizth child. The King, being informed of the 
fact, and at the same time assured that, though poor, they were honest, and 
that the mother had suckled all her children herself, sent them a liberal dona- 
tion.” 

The insanity of Stephanie Girondelle, the woman who threw a stone at the 

King’s carriage, being fully established, it has been decided that no criminal 
proceedings shall be adopted against her, and that she shall be placed in a lu- 
natic asylum. 
. When Mr. Waghorn arrived at Constantinople, the Grand Vizier asked him 
if he did not think him younger and fresher than Mehemet Ali, and to prove 
this he added—* Now you and I will run arace round this room, and you will 
see that I shall beat you,” 

We regret to have to announce the death of Gen. Sir S. Stevenson, K.C.B., 
which took place at sea on July 30, on board the Moira, arrived in the Downs. 


The rifle brigade, at present quartered at Win/sor, are, it is said, to receive 
the distinction of the name of the Queen's Rifle Guards. Lord A. Russell, 


youngest son of the late Duke of Bedford, has joined the corps as second 
lieutenant. 


The Due de Bordeaux is in Italy. ...- The French Chambers were to meet 
on the 23d December ....The East India Company’s steam vessels, Queen, 
for Bengal, and Cleopatra, for Bombay, have sailed from Spithead. They 
will proceed to India under canvass, having their machinery complétely fitted, 
and their paddels and funnels on board They have each three hundred tons 
of coal on board, and are armed with four 32 pounders on the broadside, and 
large swivel guns at the bow and stern ___. Among the passengers in the Me- 
diator, were the Hon. Danie] Webster and family. .... The London Morning 
Herald, states upon undoubted authority, that Lord Palmerston had addressed 
a note to the American Ambassador in London, informing him that her Majesty's 
government projected to blockade all the ports of the Chinese empire, if cir- 
cumstances should render such a measure necessary. _... The banks of the 
Thames, about Lambeth, Battersea, Wandaworth and Barnes have been inun 
dated by the overflowing of the river, caused uv an abundance of rain..... Ina 
letter from Frankfort, under date of 20th Nov. it is stated that Germany was 
never 80 flooded wit! specie as at the present time, ____ M. de Bacourt has been 
named by the king of the French, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister plenipo- 
tentiary to the U> ited States.....M Casimer Perier has been appointed Se- 
eretary of the Embassy of France to Russia. --.- Prince Napolean Louis has 
sent to the editor of ‘Le Commerce,’ 2,000 francs, to be contributed to the 
ameliora’ion of the condition of the debris of the grand army in Siberia .... The 


Hon.C S. Cowper to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation at Florence. 

War Office, Nov. 22.—11th Light Dragoons; Cor T. C. Smith to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Hussey, who ret.,, W. G. Pitt to be Cor by pur. v. Smith —4th 
Ft.: Lt C. J. Outer, to be Capt. without pur. vy Nonypenny, dec.: Ens. W 
W Bond to be Lt v Otter: Ens. and Adj. J Potter vo have rank of Lieut.; 
Ens. E J. Baliwyn tobe Lt. without pur. v Cross, whose prom has been 
cancelled: Cadet W. Crawley, from Ruy Mil. Coll, to be Ens. v Bond. — 
14h: D. T. Armstrong tobe Ens without pur v Mackie, prom. in lst West 
India Regt.—224: Surg. R. M‘'Munn, M. D., from 88th Ft. to be Surg v. 
Huston, dec.—23d; Ast. Surg A. Fergusson, from Staff to be Ast. Surg. v. 
Browne, prom. in 37th Ft.—30th: Lt. E J. Grant to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Macready, prom: Ens. H. Broome tobe Lt by pur.v Grant.—L. G. F 
Broome to be Ens. by pur. v H. Broome —37th Ft.: Ast. Surg A. Browne, 
M.D., from 23d Ft., to be Surg v. Wahab, dec.—44th; A. W. Gray, to be 
Ens without pur v. Roberts, dec.—55:h: J. S. Smith, M. D to be Ass.- 
Surg v Morgan, prom in 57th F.—57th: Ass.-Surg A. B. Morgan, from 
55th F. to be Surg, v Hamilton, dec.—62d :—Ens. C Young to de Lieut. by 
pur. v. Gibson, who ret.: J. B- Forster to be Ens. by pur., v. Young—74th : 
Brev. Maj W W = Drawley to be Maj without pur. v. Mannin, dec : Lieut. 
A Eyre to be Capt. v Crawley: Lieut. S. F de Saumarez to be Capt. by 
pur. v. Yates, who ret.: Ens J. Inmanto be Lieut v Eyre; Ens. F. W. L. 
Hancock to be Lieut. by pur. v. De Saumarez: T Wallnutt to be Ens. by 
pur., v. Hancock: Cadet D. Godley, from Roy. Mil Coll., to be Ens. without 
pur., v. Ioman, prom.—88th: Ass.-Surg A.J N ‘ onnel, M. D., from Rifle 
Brigade, to be Surg , v. M‘Munn, app. to 22d F.—96th : S Hobson to be Ens 
by pur., v. Orme, whose app has been cancelled. Rifle Brigade.—Ass.-Surg 
H_ Downes, M. D. from Staff, to be Ass -Surg. v. Conuel, prom. in 88th F 
Ist West India Reg —W E SS. Page, tobe Ens. by pur. v Moffatt, prom 
J H. Robeson, to be Ens. without pur., v. Wily, prom Unattached.—Capt 
E. N. Macready, from the 30th F., to be Maj by pur. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 83 a 8} per cent. prem. 





Lord Steward of her Majesty’s Household, vice the late Duke of Argyll; and | Sequence of the measures recently enforced by them. 
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We are without later dates than those furnished by the Louis Philippe, 
which arrived some days since. She brought London dates to the 27th of 
November. 

The intended marriage of the Queen is now rendered certain. Among our 
extracts will be found her Majesty’s declaration to the Privy Council, which 
had been convened to receive the formal notification of the royal intentions. 
The intelligence will be received with much satisfaction by the nation ; but 
the gratification of her Majesty’s faithful subjects would have been infinitely 
greater had she chosen one of herown countrymen. Still if Prince Albert is 
the man of her choice, and she prefers him to all others,she has done rightly in 
selecting him for her husband The Prince will now become an object of ge- 
neral favour and interest with the people, and it is satisfactory to learn that he 
is a person of much worth and is generally esteemed. It is not known when 
the nuptials will take place, but itis generally understood that no delay will 
occur after the meeting of Parliament, and the proper arrangements are made, 
and the grants voted. 
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The intelligence from the continent is not important, nor are the accounts 
from Turkey and Egypt essentially changed. In Spain the rival parties are 
still in a state of hostility ; the Carlists are yet in force and keep their enemies 
at bay from their mountain fastnesses. The flight of Don Carlos has not re- 
lieved Spain from the horrors of civil war. 

The precise intentions of the British Government in relation to China are 
not known. It is said, however, that a competent naval force will be sent out 
and a rigorous blockade established. The Chinese being then a little alarmed 
by having a formidable enemy at their doors, may consent to some kind of na- 
tional negotiation This plan will be, in all probability, pursued, for it is in 
vain to attempt diplomatic intercourse with such a conceited people unless 
through the instrumentality of a little intimidation. 

The British reoney market ia much relieved, but trade and the manufacturing 
interests are stillin astate of depression. The vaults of the Bank were fast 
refilling with bullion, and funds closed on the 27th at 903. 





The Governcr General of Canada having succeeded in persuading the two 
houses of the Legislature in Upper Canada and the Special Council in Lower 
Canada, to adopt Resolutions in favor of the Re-union of the two provinces on 
terms proposed by himself—will, it is said, shortly proceed to England and lay 
at her Majesty's feet the fruits of his mission. Shouid he do so, the applauses 
should he choose to accept the honour. 


September, and which attracted so much notice at the time, has been very 
nearly realized. 
chosen people, and it has proved so, for their plans and wishes have been 
adopted and they are duly sensible of it. 
that the “‘ Family Compact ” so called, was to be annihilated; we believe that 
the opponents of the ‘‘ Compact” are satisfied with the progress that has been 
made towardsthat end. We were also informed that the “ Responsible Go 
vernment”’ system was to be adopted; Lord John Rusgell’s letter and the 
“rotation in office” scheme there inculcated will effect this too. We were 
assured moreover that Sir George Arthur would be “ set aside,” and it has 
been so. All this goes to show that the Colonial Gazette was well informed ; 
and establishes besides the connexion that exists between the Roebucks and 
the government. 

Mr. Thomson's success will be a god-send to the Melbourne ministers. They 
will be able to open Parliament with some eclat. The victories of the East, and 
the pacification as it will be termed, of the West, will form fruitful themes for 





them and their adherents to dwell upon; while the approaching nuptials of the 





pondent of the above Journal says, ‘* There had soothing new occurred for two 
months previous to the sailing of the Indus. The English residents had all 
left Canton, and were residing at Macao. The English ships are probibited, in 


effect, by the Superintendent, Captain Elliot, from going up the river, and the 


general opinion among the English residents seemed to be, that their govern- 
ment would attempt to chastise the Chinese for their late act in attempting the 
stoppage of tle Opium trade. Admiral Maitland was at Trincomalee, waiting 
orders from his government, with a force of one or two sail of the line and seve- 
ral frigates.”’ 

It should appear that the consignees of British Goods, in some cases, dis- 
pose of them to American Agents and others, and that the latter in disposing 
of them gain, wceasionally cover themselves by using the British names in 
transitu of the goods, so as to avoid consequences in case of seizure ; Capt. 
Elliot has therefore written a remonstrance to Howqua against such irregulari- 
ty of commerce. 

The Chief Superintendent has called a (:eeting with a view to establish a 
British Chamber of Commerce ; he has also moved both the British and the 
British Indian Governments to forbid the entrance of Tea fro.n China, imported 
by British vessels, in violation of his lawful injunctions, and to the injury of 
his measures for the security of the Trade. He has likewise moved those go- 
vernments to foibid the entraice of cargoes from China unless the manifesto 
be signed in his presence, until he shall declare under his hand and seal that the 
Port of Canton is safe tor British Trade. 

The latest dates from Macao state that business is beginning to take place 
again in Canton, but that none of the houses of foreigners shall abut against 
those of the Chinese ;—this is to prevent smuggling through the walls. 





The London Observer, a paper which supports the government, states that 
Sir John Colborne will be raised to the peerage. 


The Great Western steamer may be expected here in the month of Febru- 
ary. 

In our columns of to-day will be found a notice of a work recently published 
by Sir Edward Cust, who has visited many of the British West Indies, and 








examined witn an impartial eye the working of the Emancipation system.— 
The statements he makes and the conclusions he arrives at, are not highly fa- 
vorable; and it is clear that the system is still an experiment too imperfectly 
tried to warrant other nations in yet following the hasty example set by Eng- 
and. 





THE NEW PLATE. 

That excellent artist Mr. A. Dick, has just completed an engraved view 
of Buckingham Palace, with the grounds and ornamental piece of water in 
front. It is intended tc be presented to the subscribers of The Albion, as an 
appropriate embellishment of the work. This splendid structure, on which taste 
and skill have been largely engaged, is the town residence of Queen Victoria 
and is every way worthy of so royal a distinction, The Canal and the Park, at 
the western end of which the Palace is situated, have been essentially altered 
and improved, according to the most approved rules of landscape gardening, so 
that they are delighiful to the eye ; and royal munificence has rendered them 
equally so as a resort, by throwing the premises open to the public under cer- 
tain regulations of decorum and good order 

This engraving, which has received the warm approbation of critical persons, 
will be issued as early as a sufficient number of impressions can be taken; and, 
considering it to be strictly an appendage to the portrait of the Queen given in 
our last volume, we have resolved to give to all new subscribers, paying in ad- 
vance for one year, a copy of each of these two engravings. Concerning the 
estimation of the value which the public have placed upon our engraved por- 
trait of Her Majesty, we need hardly do more than call attention to the very 
numerous copies which are every where to be found, which have been general- 
ly placed within magnificent frames, and hung in saloons and drawing rooms 
among the most prized works of art. It has been touched by the artist who 
executed the plate, and is now as sharp and clear in its lines as a proof can be; 
to make the succeeding volumes as perfect as we can to new subscribers 

we place expense out of the question, and determine to present that which we 


believe will be acceptable to every one possessing a British heart, or 
a gallant feeling,—a likeness of the “ Virgin Queen.” 
a further interest to many, as coming into their possession immediately before 
she parts with that title to become as we hope, a happy consort. 


It may probably have 


In the number containing the new engraving of Buckingham Palace will 


of his colleagues and a baronetage ai least will reward him for his labours, 


After all, the plan of operations laid 
down for Mr. Thomson by the Colonial Gazette, in its ariicle of the 18th of 


It was stated in that article, that the liberal party were the 


be given a brief account of the Old Palace, which stood on the same site, toge- 
ther with other matter relative thereto, and a description of the improvements 
lately made in St. James’ Park with a view to correspond to the new and ele- 
gant edifice. 





*,* Among the beautiful specimens of art, contained in the Portfolios of 
Mr. W.A Colman, of Broadway, there is a fine portrait of her Britannic Ma- 


We were told in the same article | J@8ty Queen Victoria, to which we could call public attention. [t is a litho- 


graph, coloured, executed in a spirited manner, from @ portrait by Cha/on, in 
his best style of art, and carrying internal evidence of the correctness with 
which the features and their expression have been caught by the eye of the 
skilful painter. We consider the lithograph a gem, and it is as cheap as it is 
good. —_ 

The Knickerbocker, for December 1839.—The December number of this 
clever periodical comes tardily ; but, from an amnouncement which we have 
read, that the proprietorship has partially changed hands, we learn that regu- 
larity may be depended on in future Mr. Edson having retired, the Knicker- 
bocker is conducted by Mr. Clark only, but with the literary aid of several of 
the most eminent among the writers both of the New and Uld World. The 
work has our warmest wishes for the continuance of its success. The January 
number will commence its 15th volume. 
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Recreation —He that spends his time in sports, and calls it recreation, is like 
him whose garment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but sauces ; 
they are healthless, chargeable, and useless 

Origin of the Crown in a Hawthorn Bush —Richard III. was the only mo- 
narch since the conquest that had fallen in battle, a: d the second that fought 
in his crown, which, falling off in the engagement, was found, and secreted in 
a bush, where it was discovered. and placed upon Henry’s head. by Lord Stan- 
ley. Hence arises the device of a crown in a hawthorn bush, at each end of 
Henry’s tomb, in Westminster-abbey —Jnce’s Outlines of English History 


The use of ** Your humble servant” first came into England in the time of 
Queen Mary, daughter of Henry the 4th of France, which is derived from 
** Votre tres humble serveteur.” The usual salutation before that period was, 
“God keep you! God be with you !’’ Among the vulgar, ‘* How d’ye do?” with 
a hearty thump on the shoulder.— Mirror. 

A professor in one of our universities was lately engaged io a course of bo 
tanical lectures. Among other things he prided himself upon having discovered 
avery uncommon species of the nettle. This he produced, and informed bis 
auditory that it possessed every other property of the common nettle, but that 
it did not sting A wag in the secret had unluckily changed the specimen,and 
introduced the common nettle in its room ** You see, gentlemen,” said the 
professor, ‘that it does not sting.” He then applied it to bis hand, and with 
eager astonishment added, “‘ D—n it, but it does ” 


A rich man's son frequently begins the world where his father left off, and 
ends where his father begun—penniless, 

No !—is a useful word—be not afraid to use it Many aman has pined in 
misery for years, for not having courage to pronounce that little monosyllable. 


At the Dublin Sessions last week, it was proved that a man named Campbell, 
had pawned a coat and handkerchief every Monday for the last seventeen years ! 
The interest on both during that period was just £25 15s 8d. 

Mr. Lane, in a note to The Arabian Nights,” giving an account of a feast 
at Grand Cairo, says, ‘‘ There were also two great edifices of sweetmeats,each 
weighing 17 cwt., and carried thither by porters, on shoulder poles ” 

TO AN ZOLIAN HARP 
Oh! breezy harp! that, with thy fond complaining, 
Hast held my willing ear this whole night long : 
Mourning, as one might deem, you moon, slow waning, 
Sole listener oft of thy melodious song; 


Sweet harp! if hushed awhile that tuneful sorrow, 
Which may not flow unintermitted still, 

A lover’s prayer one strain less sad might borrow, 
Of all thou pourest at thine own sweet will. 


Now, when—her forehead in that pale moon gleaming,— 
You dark-tressed maid beneath the softening hour, 

As fain to lose no touch of thy sad streaming, 
Leans to the night from forth her latticed bower ; 


And the low whispering air, and thy lone ditty, 
Around her heart their mingled speils have wove ; 

Now cease those notes awhile that plain for pity, 
And wake thy bolder song, and ask for love. 


The Ruling Passion strong in Death.—Mr. Watson, uncle to the late Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, a man of immense fortune, finding himself on the point 
ef desth, desired a friend who was present to open him a drawer, in which 
was an old shirt, that he might put it on Being asked why he wished to 
change his linen when he was so ill, ** Because { am told that the shirt that | 
die in must be the nurse’s perquisite, and that is good enough for her?” This 
was as bad asthe woman, who with her last breath blew out an inch of can- 
dle—* Because, (said she), I can see to die in the dark !” 
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EDUCATION, 
N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, educated at one of the most distinguished universi- 
ties, and much accustomed to tuition, is desirous of obtaining an appointment as 
Privats Tutor ina family of respectability He undertakes to give instruction in the 
Classics, the Mathematics, the French language,and General Literature, with which lat- 
ter his acquaintance is extensive, inciuding Logic, Rhetoric, Political Economy, Mora: 
Philosophy, Grammar, & the principles of Elecution Having resided for a considerable 
ay ia is he is competent to teach the French language with the ability ofa na- 
ive. 
The most satisfactory testimonials can be exhibited, and references given. Address 
¥. one at the office of *his Journal. 
situation in a Southern or West India climate would be preferred. 
(dec. 28-4t.) " 


AVANA —Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor, where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 

Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No. 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 
icants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention m 
ing at Havana, (Oct 5tf) 


(A etl ahaN fully competent to take the direction of a Litgrary or PoLiTieaL 
Journal, and whose habits are those of activity and devotion to business, is anxious 
to procure a situation either as principal or sub-editor to a daily or weekly newspaper. 
Satisfactory references will be given, and applications addressed to C, at this office, post 
paid, will be duly attended to. Idec 14-3t,) 


RS. CHARLES HORN, jun., begs to inform her friends and she public that she 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she wi 
continne giving lessons in Singing and Piano- Forte (Dec 6+f[ 


J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 

tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 130 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last IS years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
@anadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payabie on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hembers Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only to remit the ameunt te S. J Sylvester, 
with instructions to ensure prompt attention. 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
benget at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed 8. J. SYLVESTER. 
(dec. 21-tf.) No, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


QO }reerTee &©O.. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 
EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Grea Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and sell uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attend to Rx- 
change business in its various branches. 

rafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or sma sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will meet 
prompt attention lf addressed: SYLVESTER, & CO 

(Dec. 6-tf.} 156 Broadway, New York 


INFORMATION WANTED 

O* JOSEPH SCOTT, formerly of Ramelton, near Londonderry Ireland, who left there 

some years ago, and was to have arrived in New York, from the West Indies, in the 

early part of 1820. Any document or information respecting him wi!) be thankfully re 

ceived, and expenses paid on applicatien te Samuel Hood, no 214 Walnut Street. Phila- 

“siphia, David Patton, of Londonderry, Ireland, or John Farquhar, No. 17 Upper Dorset 
Stree:, Mnblin, Ireland. (dec. 21-3t* 


























UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of thi- court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be -erv: d on John Ford Maddock of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs soli-itors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case cf their appearance that they d- cause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs" bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ sol’citors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months :—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly cal'ed or known 
py the name of * The Albion,” aad that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newspaper. f 
{En’d, W. H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gimble & Co. [jin 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counselfor the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfacuoen of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the ci y of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspa- 
per as hereinafter directed; and in caseof their appearances that they do cause 
their answer or wnsw:rs to the said plaintiffs’ bill of comp'aint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof tobe served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months :—and in default there- 
of the said bill of complaint maybe taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acopy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published in the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of *‘ The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at leas: once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 








tion in such newspaper ‘ 
[Env’d, W. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
jan 4-8w] 


H. 
J.F. MADDOCK, Toroato, Agent for Gamble §& Co. 


UPPER CANADA. 


N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bavk of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defen¢ants. 

Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr Esten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits,that the 
above named defendams, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the ju isdiction of this court, in the United States of America: It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months row and 
melusive of the day of the date of the first publication of tis order im the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they docause their 

















R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practise 
to Diseases of the Eye and ()pthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, and the numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
eiety, and of the Royal College of surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr W paid muck attention to disea-es of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr. 
Biliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 »’clock, daily. 1y20. 


BRITISH 11ND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
New York to London. 


Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Rosuars, 
R. N., commander, will sail as follows: 











From New York. From London. 
ist December, ist January, 
1840 Ist February, Ist March, 
lst April, Ist May, 
Ist June, Ist July, 
Ist August ist September, 
lst October, 


00@ tons of cargo wil be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
No second class passengers taken, 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I> An experienced suigeon is attached to the ship. [Nov 9 tfg 


New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”’’—1340 Tons 


JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 
Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 








answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereot to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- | 
citors ator before the expiration of the said fuur months ;—and in default therrof the | 
said bill uf complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is fur:her ordered | 


certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of ‘* The Albion,’”’ and that such publication becontinued at 
least once im each week fo: eight weeks in succession during the said four months 
from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspaper. 
[Ent’d, W. H. WILLIAM HEFBURN, Registrar. 
J.T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 











| FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 











ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
IVE Astor House. (Oct 5 tf) 





| C= D'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. equally adapted to the use of tiuse 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe 

glowing ‘‘ tints ot Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success afforded by an experience of upwarus of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
| graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
| f#urchasers of Gowland’> LOTION «re respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name ano address of the Proprietur—RoBertT SHaw, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘The Theory of Beau- 
sy.” All others in whatever form, are spurious. 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
| in the Union, in bottles, at 62+ cents. (Jy 27 eowly*] 





| pe. —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 Cham 
bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in 
the city and country, that he may at all times be found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street. ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth of the 
members of iarge families and public schoois, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a moderate compensation. All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 
CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, naving discon- 
| tinued his practice, cordialiy recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional operations he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 
DISSOLUTION—The Copartnership heretofore existing between J. B Buck and Wm 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved. 
New York, June 12, 1839, 
J. B. BUCK, 
Aug 31-tf) W. A. ROYCE 





TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
~ > ‘ 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power 
R. J. Favner, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York From Liverpool; 
14th December, 1839. 16th November 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereafter on the 20th of each alternate month 


($1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengess 
are taken. Children under 13, and servanis, half price. 
100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office, 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally. or by letter, to 
JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street.N. Y: 
N. B. Thecempany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1480tons burthen, wil] commense 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each momth, to 
and from New York and Liverpool. 





From Bristo] 


From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 

18th May. 13th June. 

6th July, Ist August, 
24th August. 2ist September. 


19th October 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 36 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,M. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas 


sengers taken: 
apply to 
(March2. } . 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 


16th November. 


An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passege 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 





YRUOM New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 


ear:— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Peli, master, will sailfrom New York on the Ist January, May and 
Sepvember. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from + Low Ling the Ist March, July and November. 

rom Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
: Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, ester, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York 

Agents at Havre 


NEW YORK 


BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Butiding. 
RONNAPPE BOISSERARD & CO. _ 


‘AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


From New. York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the les, 
8th, and 16th of ¢very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
ribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, vie. 


packets, the subs¢ 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,/Dec. 1,March16, July 8, 
lowa W. W. Pell, “« 4, “ 16, June 8) “ Gap i, “ 
surgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8, *“ %, ie ie, Tae * Aug. » 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March8, “ 24,/Jan. 2 weak ete 8, 
4 oe 


Duch. d’Orleans, 
Ville de Lyon, 


A. Richardson, 


C. Stoddard, "|Dec. 8 “ 2%, “ 16) “ 16, “ 6, Sept. L 


16, July 8) “ 8,May 1, “* 


Sully, WC Thompson| ‘* 16, April 8, %/Feb. 1, “ 6, * & 
Bmerald, G. W. Howes.| “ %, “ 16, Aug. 8] “ 6, June 1 ts 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt\Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘* 16, “* "4 » Ip 


Poland, 
Albany, 





C. Anthony, jr. 
J. Johnston. jr. 





; : 16, , Oct 
“ 16,May 8 ‘ 2% March 1, aoe ae s 
iii ee 





24, “ 16, Sept. 8, uy 1, “* 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegapt acc 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, ia 


cluding wines and stores of every description 


New York, willbe ' forwarded bv their yy tkets, free of all charges except the expenses s¢ 


tually incurred, 


Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 


BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 


road-et 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 





NEW YORK 


To sail on the 1 


AND LONDON PACKETS. 
st, 10th, and 20th of every month. 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wu sue 
ceed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th. and from London on the 7th, 17th, and @7th, of 


that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published ina | every month throu 











ghout the year, viz:— 
Ships Masters Days of Sailing from Bew| Days of Sailing from 
inp i 1,\Feb. 17 jane Th Oct. 17 
St. James, W Ai. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. |}, Feb. une 17, ’ 
Montreal, $.B.Griffing, | “ 10, “ 16, ae ae Aa Mi, #1, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, « 90, “ 20, ©“ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, *“ a 
Wellington, D, Chadwick, “mn * Bm © 10) %*o ae a, * @, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebara, “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7,Dec. %, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1, “ 27, “ 17, “ 4, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “70, * 16, © 10, a, * @,'* @&, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 0, ‘ 90,|May 7) Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |Apri) 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 2 17, * 17, “ 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “nm “8, “* , “* 7, * 4 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 20, “ 20, ‘“* 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 


and experienced navigators 


Great care wi!) be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels. or paek- 


ages, sent by the 


The Proprietors 


m, unless regula 


r Rille of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 


have arranged for their sailing from , 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz 











GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front sweet, 


——WEW YORK AND LIVERPOO!] PACKETS—NEW PLAN. 


of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


» each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 














Ships Captains avs of Sailing from New Days of Satiimg trom 
York. Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornel}, July 7, Nov 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25 April 99" 
St. Andrew, Thompson, 7 i. “ 13, “ 13,|Sept. 1, Jan 1. May 12, 
Orpheus, Bailey, $4 oem «© MT OBO = 7, 
Roscius, Collins, om “8 * & ° SS R 
Dambridge,. 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1, >. - = > 
Independence, | E. Nye, e.7 6 % ¢€ FB eS 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, * 13, “ 13,/Oct. 1, Feb \ June 1, 
Oxtord, J. Rathbone, - © *§ mi? % & _-— 
Siddons, Britton. “os, * gs, * @,| * 18, 2 3 * 33, 
| North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May },| “ 18 “ 19, % 8, 
| Roscoe, J. C. Delane, ¢ “7, * Tee, * So © 
Sheffield, F. P. Alien, a - - Soe Nov. 1 March], July » 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19] & 7; - = . 
| Sheridan, Depeyster. ~ 9, + 9, “ 2%, 7 13, 13, “ 18, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb 1, June }, e 19, me 19, “ 19 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, SS Sw ee os * 6 “* & 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘“ 13, © 13, Dec. I, April 1, Aug. i, 
South America, | Barstow, om “mh ©’ Bw. 7, m & ¥, 
| ck N. B. Palmer, “oe *“ Bot a * Be we * B 
Bngiand, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.5 “ 19, “ 19%, “ 


Phese ships are al) of the firs! class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 

tions for paseenges®. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 

| and from Liverpool to New Vork at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 

| Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters par- 
| cels. or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

| Agents for ships Oxford. North America —s ,‘ olumbus, South America, Engiané, 


} 


Agents for ships Shakspear 


Fare to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas |$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas Orpheus, and Cambridge, 


GRIN 


GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y; 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoel, 


Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetelc, and Unitea States, 


ROBERT KERMIT N*. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 


©. imaepencence Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 


NELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y, 


WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpesi 
Agents for snips Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan s Garrick, 


K. COLLINS @& ve., New York. 
WM. & JAS BROWN & (oa. Liverpool 


tin 


comets. SN 


<n an 











a a 





